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CHAPTER I. 
MR. ROBERT M‘CULLAGH. 


Just out of Basinghall-street, at 
the end of an unnamed court, 
there stands a house which must 
have been old even at the com- 
mencement of the present century. 
So far the march of improve- 
ment has passed it by. There 
remains probably some fag-end 
of a lease, or a difficulty regard- 
ing adjoining property ; for other- 
wise there can be little doubt it 
would have been swept off the 
face of the earth long ago, and 
the ‘valuable site’ it now occu- 
pies covered with new offices, 
chambers, or warehouses. There 
are plenty of all to be let close at 
hand, as there are, indeed, in 
every street and alley in the heart 
of London; but the modern 
builder is as insatiable as the 
grave. He never sees an ancient 
edifice without longing to destroy 
it. Churches and churchyards, 
abbeys, palaces, castles, cottages, 
give him his own way, and he 
would swallow them all. He is 
the nineteenth-century Dragon 
of Wantley, and it may be that 
even at this present moment of 
writing he has looked upon the 
old house hard by Basinghall- 
street, and marked it for his own. 
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A very old house, and one 
which, though it has been used 
this many a day for business 
purposes, still, with its wide stair- 
case, its heavy balusters, its hand- 
rail about a foot square, its fine 
hall and noble rooms, appeals 
mutely against the purposes to 
which it has been turned, and 
reminds the visitor of a time 
when guests trooped up the easy 
steps, and a dignified hospitality 
rendered it an honoured abode in 
the eyes of citizens living in the 
many localities once considered 
choice, before railways were in- 
vented and all the world went 
gadding. 

In the year of grace 1854 it 
had, however, for more than a 
quarter of a century been occu- 
pied by a wholesale dealer in 
Scotch confectionery — marma- 
lades, biscuits, and other edibles 
of a like tempting and toothsome 
description. 

One half of the ground-floor 
and basement was devoted to the 
requirements of business ; the rest 
of the house was used for a dwell- 
ing. There Mr. Robert McCul- 
lagh—‘ plain old Rab,’ as he 
sometimes called himself—had 
made and saved a considerable 
amount of money; he had estab- 
lished for himself a reputation ; 
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he had seen four sons grow to 
manhood, and started three of 
them out in the world; he had 
lost his wife; and he had lived 
with great contentment on a very 
small sum per annum. 

To turn from Basinghall-street 
into the court, which led to the 
old house, was like plunging 
from light to darkness—a sudden 
chill seemed to freeze the marrow, 
even on a warm summer's day, 
when the main thoroughfare was 
left and the passage entered. Not 
a gleam of sunshine ever irradi- 
ated the first portion of the way ; 
but after a short distance, the 
court, turning sharply to the left, 
suddenly widened and revealed an 
opening like a tiny square, where 
four old houses stood side by side, 
forgotten apparently by the ex- 
ternal, busy, bustling world. 

‘As much to yourself as if 
you were on the top of Ben 
Nevis,’ said Mr. McCullagh, in 
eulogy of his residence. ‘There 
may be grander places in London, 
I do not dispute that; but more 
comfortable? no, not within or 
without the bills of mortality.’ 

If contentment can insure 
happiness, Mr. McCullagh might 
be accounted a happy man. He 
was contented with his house, his 
business, his native land, London, 
the city of his adoption, and 
last, but not least, himself. In 
the course of his whole life he 
might have made a mistake or 
two, he was not ‘just sure; but 
we are all liable to make mistakes, 
and he had fallen into fewer 
errors than his fellows. He did 
not desire a better trade, or a 
better house, or anything he had 
not got or could not get ; it pro- 
voked him to hear people say 
they wanted this, that, and the 
other, instead of being satisfied 
with their lot, and plodding along 
quietly and constantly. 

‘ The silent sow,’ remarked Mr, 


McCullagh, reverting to the in- 
genious simile of earlier days, 
‘sups the most brose ; and when 
you hear a man grumbling for 
what Providence has not seen fit 
to give him, you can aye tell 
pretty nearly what the end of 
that man will be.’ 

It was towards this palace of 
content, this retired abode, so 
suited for a contemplative life, 
that one dreary November day a 
gentleman walked briskly, and 
with a certain eager brightness 
in his face which might have 
told any passer-by his thoughts 
were of the pleasantest. 

And yet, nevertheless, there 
came every now and then over 
the brightness a certain anxious 
expression which obscured the joy, 
as a passing cloud sometimes 
dims the sunshine. 

He had good news to tell ; but 
not perfectly unalloyed. He could 
not exactly pre-determine how 
what he wanted to say might be 
received. Mr. McCullagh, having 
been the architect of his own 
fortune, was sometimes given to 
look disparagingly on the edifices 
erected, and in course of erection, 
by others. 

The great hall-door stood hos- 
pitably open, and the gentleman 
walked straight into an office par- 
titioned off and divided into a 
number of separate boxes for 
desks and clerks. 

Going up to one of these, and 
putting his head over the rail- 
ing, he asked an old man who 
was busily employed in book- 
keeping, 

*Is my father in, Mr. Roy? 

Mr. Roy was at the moment 
engaged in ruling two red lines 
at the bottom of a money column, 
and did not take the slightest 
notice of either the question or the 
questioner till he had finished 
what he was about ; then, wiping 
his pen on a piece of rag which 

















hung suspended by a bit of cord 
from the handle of one of the 
drawers, he answered slowly, 

‘Ay, Mr. Robert, you'll find 
him up above.’ 

‘Is he at dinner? inquired Mr. 
Robert. 

‘ Well, he did speak of taking 
a bite,’ was the cautious conces- 
sion. 

With an impatient gesture the 
younger man turned from the 
desk, and walked out of the silent 
office, throwing an irritable glance 
around as he went. Everything 
in it was Scotch, deeply, darkly, 
beautifully Scotch, from the 
cheek-bones of the errand - boy 
whom he encountered on the 
threshold of the counting-house, 
to Mr. Roy, who might, judging 
from his accent, have only arrived 
from the Land o’ Cakes on the 
previous evening. 

He went slowly up the wide 
easy steps of the oak staircase, 
the gloom of the November after- 
noon seeming to follow and deepen 
around him the higher he as- 
cended, and came to a heavy door, 
likewise of oak, at which he 
knocked gently. 

‘Come in! cried a sharp clear 
voice ; and thus bidden, the young 
man entered. 

As he opened the door, a girl 
who had been playing ‘ Di tanti 
palpitti’ with labouring earnest- 
ness upon a decrepit piano, several 
of the notes in which were dumb, 
rose from a music-stool as rickety 
as the instrument; and at the same 
moment a homely-looking person, 
who acted as housekeeper in Mr, 
McCullagh’s establishment, ex- 
claimed, in a tone of some sur- 
prise, 

* Why, it’s Robert ! 

‘So it is, I declare!’ said Mr. 
McCullagh. ‘ You're just in time 
for a bit of dinner ; it will be set 
on in a minute.’ 

‘I have dined, thank you,’ 
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answered the person called Robert, 
advancing towards the hearth, 
and trying to make head against 
the gloom, which the mere spark 
of fire burning in the grate 
seemed to deepen rather than 
decrease, ‘an hour and more 
ago.’ 

*O, come, that won’t do,’ re- 
turned his father; ‘luncheon, or 
a snack, nota dinner, you know.’ 

‘ All the dinner I ever have, 
at any rate,’ said the young man, 
looking with eyes which could 
not conceal their discontent at 
the meagre appointments of Mr. 
McCullagh’s table, on which a 
wench, with her sleeves tucked 
up, was placing a piece of roast 
beef that had been, as the house- 
keeper explained, ‘ hotted up,’ 
some smoking potatoes, and a 
dish of greens. 

‘Will I light a candle?’ asked 
the housekeeper ; and haying re- 
ceived a gracious assent from Mr. 
McCullagh, the simple prepara- 
tions were complete. 

‘Draw your chair, Robert; 
you'll take a glass of ale, at any 
rate ? suggested his father. 

‘T'll take a glass of ale, thank 
you,’ assented Robert, drawing his 
chair as invited, but employing 
himself somewhat irreverently the 
while a blessing was being re- 
quested, scrutinising the knives 
and forks he could remember 
from the time he was a child. 

No new-fangled things, except 
in the way of trade and merchan- 
dise, were ever to be found in 
that house. The handles of the 
knives were green, and the blades 
worn down to half their original 
length ; the forks, likewise green- 
handled, were steel-pronged ; the 
plate German silver; the dishes 
commonest delf; the solitary 
candlestick brass ; the table-linen 
coarse ; the service of the roughest. 

‘Well, Effie, and how does the 
music get on? asked the young 
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man, addressing the young girl, 
who sat opposite to him. 

‘Middlin’,’ she answered ; she 
was Scotch too. 

‘ Her teacher says she is getting 
on well,’ said Mr. McCullagh, 
wrestling with the joint, which 
had got somewhat dried in the 
process of re-roasting. ‘I am 
thinking, Janet,’ he went on, 
addressing his housekeeper, ‘ Mary 
has let the meat burn a wee.’ 

‘ She has so,’ agreed Miss Nicol, 
‘but it is not easy to prevent 
that. It might have been better 
to hash the beef, but I thought 
you were tired of hash.’ 

‘Tired ! me tired ! echoed Mr. 
McCullagh ; ‘ what are you think- 
ing about, Janet? I do not turn 
up my nose at good food. I can 
mind the time when I found it 
hard enough to get any.’ 

If this remark was intended as 
a reflection on his son—which is 
open to doubt, since the worthy 
merchant had a general as well as 
particular manner of delivering 
such utterances—it did not pro- 
duce any apparent effect. The 
younger Robert had heard too 
many statements of the kind in 
former times to attach much 
weight to them now. He stared 
into the dim distance whilst the 
dialogue proceeded, looking as 
much an anachronism amongst 
his own relations—both Miss 
Nicol and Effie were some far- 
away connections of the McCul- 
laghs—as Mr. McCullagh and his 
household belongings did amongst 
the decaying splendours of that 
ancient mansion. 

The architect of his own for- 
tunes was a small mean-looking 
man, with straight sandy hair, a 
shrewd shrewish nose, eyes so 
light as to be almost colourless, a 
face perfectly clean save for 
freckles, a wide mouth, a long 
upper lip, and a forehead moder- 
ately high. His son, on the con- 


trary, had dark hair which curled 
a little naturally, dark eager eyes 
shaded by lashes so long as to 
give at times an almost womanish 
expression to his face ; his upper 
lip was short, his mouth almost 
weak, his whiskers large; he 
looked about a head taller than 
his father, and was about half as 
broad again. He carried himself 
well, spoke well, had mixed in 
the world, and adopted its usages 
and modes of expression; yet 
the elder McCullagh had more 
sense in his little finger than the 
younger in his whole body, and 
the old man, so called, not because 
he was actually old, but merely to 
distinguish him from the juniors 
of his family, as heartily despised 
his first-born for his paucity of 
brains as his son despised him for 
his want of polish. 

There ensued a short silence. 
Mr. McCullagh helped himself 
plentifully to vegetables ere push- 
ing the dishes over to his female 
belongings, and devoted himself 
to his frugal dinner as though it 
had been an aldermanic feast. 
Miss Nicol and her niece ate the 
driest and most burnt portions of 
the meat, and made no attempts 
at conversation. Robert was a 
complete wet blanket in that 
house: just as effectually as the 
family damped his spirits did he 
depress theirs. Between himself 
and his father there yawned a 
gulf almost as long and as wide as 
the whole term of his natural 
existence ; and though peace had 
for years prevailed so far as angry 
word or hot controversy, itseemed, 
to say the least of the matter, un- 
likely that the chasm would ever 
be bridged over now. 

The silence was broken by Mr. 
McCullagh taking up the beer-jug 
and peering curiously at its con- 
tents; after that scrutiny he set 
it down again, and said, 

‘ Maybe, Robert, you would take 
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a dash of whisky instead of the ale. 
This seems to be almost the last 
of the barrel.’ 

‘Thank you,’ answered his son. 
‘I should prefer the whisky.’ 

‘I think myself ale is apt to 
lie cold on the stomach,’ remarked 
Mr. McCullagh, pushing the des- 
pised beverage over to Miss Nicol, 
who accepted the beer as she had 
taken the chips of roast beef. 
‘ Effie, get out the bottle like a 
good girl, will ye ? he added, pre- 
senting her with the key of the 
garde-du-vin, which he always 
kept safe and sound in his own 
pocket, trusting the custody of it, 
save for a minute, as on the pre- 
sent occasion, neither to man, 
woman, nor child. 

‘Take more, take more,’ he 
cried, as his son poured a very 
small modicum into his tumbler, 
and prepared to fill up the glass with 
water. ‘What’s the good of 
spoiling prime liquor in that 
way? 

Nothing loth, perhaps, the 
younger man availed himself of 
this invitation ; possibly he was 
not sorry to fortify his own spirits 
with Dutch courage. His father 
watched him, and said, ‘ That’s 
right ; for there chanced to be 
one point on which Mr. McCullagh 
could be not merely liberal, but 
generous, and that was ‘ Usque- 
bagh.’ 

He grudged a penny wherewith 
to buy matches, but he opened 
gallon jars of whisky in a manner 
as genial as remarkable. 

And no better ‘ wheskey,’ as he 
called it, ever came south, How 
he got it, from whom, and 
whence, were secrets Mr. McCul- 
lagh trusted not to man born of 
woman. He knew the weakness 
inherent in man’s nature from 
that origin, and was quite of opi- 
nion that ‘three people might 
keep a matter quiet if two were 
away.’ 


‘You are dining earlier to-day, 
are you not, father? asked his 
son, who certainly had not in- 
tended to make a fourth at the 
social board. 

‘It’s sooner than my usual,’ 
answered Mr. McCullagh. ‘I 
keep to five o’clock now, as I took 
to five o’clock when I first started 
in business on my own account, 
as the best hour at which a man 
engaged in trade can dine in Lon- 
don. The banks close at four; 
all the letters should be ready for 
posting ; it’s just the most suitable 
time in every way that can be 
found ; but it so happens to-day 
I want to go to Holborn to see 
Kenneth,’ 

‘Is he in town? asked Mr. 
tobert McCullagh junior, without 
any special elation of voice or 
manner, though Kenneth was his 
brother. 

‘Ay, he’s in town,’ answered 
Mr. McCullagh, ‘ with his father- 
in-law that’s to be.’ 

‘What! is Kenneth going to 
be married? said Robert, sur- 
prised. 

‘Have ye no heard of it? 
exclaimed Miss Nicol, with a 
visible increase of animation. 
‘ Why, we knew three days ago.’ 

‘He hasn’t written to me for 
three weeks,’ was the reply. 

_ £1t wasn’t settled then,’ ex- 
plained Mr. McCullagh, ‘ but it 
is now.’ 

‘Who is she ? inquired his son, 
with a faint show of interest. 

‘The daughter of his master— 
no less,’ said Mr. McCullagh, re- 
pressed glee visible in every fea- 
ture. ‘Kenneth, as you know, 
was aye canny, but, my faith, he 
has done well for himself now. 
She is not only, as I am given to 
understand, a well-favoured young 
woman, but she does not come to 
him with an empty hand. How 
much fortune do you suppose her 
father is going to settle on her 
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when they come together? Just 
give a guess, Robert ;’ the first por- 
tion of which Christian name, it 
may be remarked, the Scotch mer- 
chant pronounced as if it were an 
exclusively French production. 

The junior Robert, affecting an 
interest in the matter he did not 
feel, said it was impossible for him 
to guess: would his father, he 
suggested, give some clue ? 

‘What would you say to five 
hundred pounds? asked Mr. 
McCullagh, ‘ putting himself for- 
ward,’ as he expressed it, ‘for a 
help of cheese,’ and ‘ breaking a 
bittock’ off the oat-cake, both of 
which luxuries Mary now placed 
upon the table, in addition to a 
pat of butter, printed, possibly 
by some one possessed of a fine 
sense of irony, with the image of 
acow. ‘ What would you say to 
five hundred ? and Mr. McCullagh, 
relishing withan exceeding delight 
the exquisite humour of this ques- 
tion, winked across at Miss Nicol 
as he propounded it for the second 
time. 

Robert junior saw the wink, 
and knew there was something 
behind ; nevertheless he answered 
boldly, 

‘Why, I should say five hun- 
dred was a very good dot for a 
fellow in Kenneth’s position.’ 

‘And if I went up a figure or 
two higher—suppose to seven 
fifty 

‘That Kenneth may count him- 
self very lucky,’ said the elder 
son ; ‘I am sure I wish him joy.’ 

‘And so you may, my lad,’ 
cried Mr. McCullagh, measuring 
himself out a certain allowance of 
whisky, which was his regular 
custom, though he sometimes, 
often indeed, supplemented that 
certain allowance with ‘an eke.’ 
‘Soyou may. Kenneth is to have 
three thousand pounds down with 
her, that is settled upon his good 
wife, ye understand.’ 


‘An’ that’s not all ye have 
to tell, Mister McCullagh,’ here 
broke in Miss Nicol jubilantly, 
the while Robert was engaged in 
following Charles Lamb’s exam- 
ple, and damning the unknown 
woman at a venture,—‘ that’s not 
all; there’s more to the back of 
it.’ 

‘Do you mean more money? 
asked Robert, looking in amaze- 
ment from one to the other. 

‘Money’s worth, money’s worth,’ 
said Mr. McCullagh complacently ; 
‘there’s, as I have said, three 
thousand to be tied up on the 
wife, and Kenneth is to be taken 
into pairtnership.’ 

Robert sat for a moment liter- 
ally dumbfounded. If any one 
save his father had told him such 
a tale he would have said it was 
not true, and even as matters 
stood he could scarcely credit the 
evidence of his own ears. If it 
were so, how would his father 
receive the news he had a couple 
ofhours before considered so good? 
There must be some hitch—the 
thing was not possible, 

‘But I always thought his 
master was in a large way of busi- 
ness,’ he ventured after that mo- 
ment’s pause. 

‘So he is; he has a fine trade.’ 

‘Then if that be the case, what 
is Kenneth to put in? 

‘ Just himself : no more, no less.’ 

‘ No money ? 

‘Deil a halfpenny. Ye see, 
the way of it’s this,’ and Mr. 
McCullagh, pushing his chair a 
little way from the table, waxed 
confidential: ‘old Johnstone’s 
not so young as he was, say, fifty 
year ago, and he begins to feel 
that. He has no son to take his 
place, and the business is getting 
a trifle too much for him. There 
is only the one daughter, and she 
has a fancy for Kenneth. The 
old man sees what Kenneth has 
in him, and considers she might 

















go a good deal further and fare a 
good deal worse. So, to cut along 
story short, they talked and they 
better talked the matter over ; and 
the upshot of it all is, Kenneth is 
to marry the daughter and take 
the management of the Liverpool 
business, while the father and 
mother go to Glasgow; they’re 
Scotch, as ye’re aware.’ 

‘IT could have swornit !’ thought 
Robert viciously, but he only said 
aloud he had not been aware of 
the fact. 

‘That’s strange,’ commented 
Mr. McCullagh ; ‘ but to be sure, 
you and Kenneth never did stable 
your horses well together. How- 
ever, to return to what I was say- 
ing, Mister and Mistress John- 
stone go to Glasgow to spend the 
evening of their days among their 
own people (he has a branch 
house at Glasgow now), and the 
young wife and Kenneth will bide 
at Liverpool. It is a great chance 
for a beginner like him. Here’s 
health and prosperity to them 
both, anyway ;’ and Mr. McCul- 
lagh drained his tumbler in indi- 
cation of his sincerity. 

‘Here’s health and prosperity 
to them both,’ repeated Miss 
Nicol, sipping a little ale. 

‘Health and prosperity,’ mur- 
mured Effie, almost in a whisper, 
to her glass of water. 

‘I am sure I wish them every 
happiness,’ said Robert, following 
his father’s example ; but feeling 
at the same time he wished them 
nothing of the kind, and that the 
tidings he had just heard were 
gall and wormwood to him. 

‘When will you be coming to 
tell us something of the same sort, 
Robert? asked Miss Nicol, with 
as much sly jauntiness as she 
could possibly induce her man- 
ner to assume. 

‘O, there’s time enough,’ Mr, 
McCullagh answered for him be- 
nignantly. 
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‘I came here to-day to tell you 
something, sir,’ said Robert, seiz- 
ing this opportunity of speaking 
ere his courage oozed away alto- 
gether. ‘I thought it pretty good 
news, but of course yours alto- 
gether dwarfs mine.’ 

‘ What is it like? inquired Mr. 
McCullagh, drawing cautiously 
back into his shell as he asked 
the question, and dropping the 
almost convivial tone he bad 
adopted. ‘Are you going to be 
married too, Robert ?’ 

‘No, sir, I am not—at least, 
not at present.’ 

‘When, then? asked his pa- 
rent. 

‘I am sure I do not know,’ 
answered the young man. ‘I 
must first find the lady.’ 

‘ Then what was it ye came here 
to tell me? 

‘When you have quite finished 
your dinner I wish you would 
give me five minutes alone.’ 

‘There is nothing to prevent 
your speaking out now,’ answered 
Mr. McCullagh severely. ‘ We 
have no secrets among us in this 
house.’ 

‘ Still, sir—’ began Robert. 

‘Well, well, if it must be so,’ 
interrupted his father impatiently; 
and seizing the candle, and, with- 
out a word of apology, leaving 
Miss Nicol and her niece in a 
darkness scarcely relieved by a 
gleam of firelight, he led the way 
down the wide staircase to a room 
on the ground-floor, muttering as 
he did so the encouraging words, 
‘Pack o’ nonsense |’ 


CHAPTER IL 
MR. M‘CULLAGH’S ANTECEDENTS, 


Accipent had a larger share 
in compassing Mr. McCullagh’s 
worldly prosperity than that gen- 
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tleman would have cared to ac- 
knowledge. 

By this it is not meant that he 
might not have succeeded, no 
matter in what manner of craft 
he had essayed to brave the busi- 
ness seas. He was scarcely the 
man to sink in any waters; but 
it is open to question whether in 
other lines of life he would have 
done so well as chanced to be the 
case amongst jam-pots and casks 
of ‘ sweeties.’ 

He did not enter on the com- 
mercial voyage with any definite 
idea—or any idea, in fact, at all— 
of trading in Scotch goods. When 
he started for London he had no 
settled plan whatever, except to 
find a certain uncle Robert, who 
had done well for himself amongst 
the Southerners, and no convic- 
tions save that Greenock was too 
small for him, and that it was 
better to begin the business struggle 
unencumbered by the proximity 
of needy relations. 

His father, the son of a right 
honest weaver at Paisley, who had 
brought up a large family on the 
slenderest of means, was a shop- 
keeper in a very small way at 
Greenock. Fewthings of a humble 
sort but were sold in that general 
shop—marbles and meal, candles 
and comfits, pork and pickles, 
salt herrings and stationery, butter 
and biscuits, threads and tea, to 
say nothing of salt, sugar, needles, 
pins, tape, gingerbread, flour, 
treacle, and all the hundred items 
the poor require daily, and most 
of which they can buy in pen- 
n’orths. 

Early and late both father and 
mother worked, but all they could 
make barely served to keep the 
wolf from the door. They had 
to give credit or lose their cus- 
tomers, and sometimes the cus- 
tomers were dishonest, sometimes 
unfortunate ; therefore, what with 
bad debts and the keep of many 


children, the Greenock dealer 
found himself unable to get much 
before the world. 

In the family annals frequent 
mention was made of a certain 
uncle Robert, who, being a 
‘sperrity chiel,’ had done ‘richt 
weel,’ and sent his father and 
mother down now and again one- 
pound notes and presents of tea, 
flannel, coats, and suchlike. 

He had walked every step of 
the way to the English metropolis. 
He ‘took the notion’ one fine day 
of trying his luck, and, starting 
with about ninepence in his poc- 
ket, literally ‘ worked’ his journey 
to London. No job had been too 
hot or too heavy for this resolute 
boy ; his adventures, so said his 
friends, with more truth than is 
generally to be found in the state- 
ments of friends, would have filled 
a book. Steadily he tramped on, 
refusing all offers of employment 
by the road, save such as supplied 
his daily need, till he reached 
London footsore, penniless, friend- 
less. 

Ere long, however, he got his 
chance—that chance which, ’tis 
said, comes once to every man— 
and improved it. ‘And now,’ 
observed his relations, ‘he is quite 
a gentleman, has a big house and 
servants of his own, and is married 
to a minister’s daughter.’ 

It may have been that these 
descriptions of wealth and dis- 
tinction won in the vague English 
land fired the imagination of the 
younger Robert; or that, to use 
the idea common enough amongst 
the lower Irish, he ‘strained after 
his namesake.’ Anyhow, what- 
ever the cause, the result was quite 
certain : Robert, the son of David, 
the son of Andrew, after carefully 
considering the result of all his 
parents’ so early rising and so late 
taking rest, came to the conclusion 
he would follow his uncle Robert's 
example, and make London the 
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richer and Scotland the poorer by 
one leal man. 

He did not, however, leave the 
paternal home in like case and 
with as little preparation. 

He announced his intention, 
and was made somewhat a hero of 
in consequence. He wrote to his 
uncle when he might expect the 
felicity of seeing his kinsman. 
The whole family prepared pre- 
sents wherewith to propitiate 
the Joseph who had gone down 
into Egypt. One remembered how 
fond Rab had been of this, and 
another how much Roebert had 
thought of that. By some means a 
good-sized hamper was filled, and 
the younger Roebert instructed 
how to produce these productions 
of fair Scotia by degrees, so as to 
allow no single delicacy to pass 
unnoticed — shortbread, mutton 
hams, hung beef, ‘ Finnan had- 
dies,’ some excellent marmalade, 
splendid currant jelly, cheese made 
from goats’ milk, and various 
other specialties which all the 
McCullagh connection had con- 
tributed, to say nothing of some 
prime whisky—got one night on 
board the Belfast steamer at 
Greenock, and was carried away 
from the banks of the Clyde for 
ever. Arran -and Ailsa faded 
from view, and Mr. Robert 
McCullagh, dreadfully seasick, 
disappeared likewise, and was seen 
no more till a wan semblance of 
himself appeared as the Scotch 
steamer made her way past Car- 
rickfergus Castle. 

The young fellow, who was 
known and trusted in his native 
town, carried commissions with 
him to Belfast, Dublin, and Lon- 
don that more than recouped all 
he had to spend on the round- 
about sea-voyage ; and, so far, the 
advantage was with him over 
his more adventurous relative. 

On the other hand, he missed 
many an experience his namesake 
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found useful to him in his after 
life, and arrived in London as 
ignorant and as prejudiced as when 
he walked across the gangway 
from the quay to the steamer’s 
deck at Greenock. 

If, in the course of events, it 
had so occurred that his uncle 
could have given the raw young 
Scotchman a start in life, his 
whole career had never been chro- 
nicled in these pages. 

He would have commenced his 
London experiences under totally 
different auspices: been fuund a 
desk, if not in his uncle’s office, 
at least in the office of some ac- 
quaintance, where he would have 
thought himself lucky if he gained 
an advance of ten pounds a year, 
and succeeded at thirty to the 
post and salary of manager, or 
gained such a connection as would 
enable him, with the help of what 
he might have saved and a fair 
amount of credit, to start on his 
own account. 

This is most probably what 
would have occurred had he found 
the person he expected ready to 
greet his arrival in London. It 
is what happens to most steady 
young men who come to the City 
to make their fortune. They fall 
into a certain groove and continue 
in it. The element of chance en- 
ters very little into their subse- 
quent success or failure; men 
travel through life when a beaten 
road is pointed out for them to 
take; they explore life when 
thrown on their own resources in 
a strange place, without a single 
soul to say, ‘ This is your way’ 

Young McCullagh, when he 
arrived in London, found himself 
in a very unknown region indeed, 
and placed in a very difficult 
position ; he had calculated upon 
his uncle’s assistance, and behold 
his uncle was dead. He had been 
buried four days before Robert, 
arrayed in his best suit of clothes, 
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the cut of which could not be con- 
sidered fashionable, walked into 
the office in Benet’s-hill and asked 
to see him. 

‘I am afraid ye can’t do that,’ 
answered a middle-aged man, in 
accents which struck home to 
Robert’s heart as broadly delight- 
fully Scotch, ‘ for he’s deid.’ 

Robert staggered back as if 
the speaker had struck him a 
blow between the eyes. 

‘Deid! he repeated next in- 
stant incredulously ; ‘ ye’re jokin’.’ 

‘’*Deed I was not; what for 
would I joke? It is not much of 
a joke to him, I’m a-thinking.’ , 

From which remark it need 
not be inferred the speaker felt 
any fear concerning his late prin- 
cipal’s position in the next world. 
All he meant was that Mr. 
McCullagh’s standing in this had 
been so good, it seemed a pity he 
was compelled, nolens volens, to 
relinquish it. 

‘Didn’t ye know? went on the 
clerk, looking with grave curiosity 
at Robert, who was, indeed, 
thrown quite off his balance by 
the sudden check he thus met. 
* Didn’t ye know? 

‘Know! If I had known I 
wouldn’t be here!’ retorted this 
latest importation from the Land 
o’ Cakes. ‘ Know ! how should I 
know? The last letter we had from 
him he was well and like being 
well.’ 

‘You were acquent with him, 
then? this tentatively. 

‘Acquent? no. I never set 
eyes on him in all my life; but 
he was my uncle.’ 

‘Ye don’t mean that !—the 
expression of incredulity was 
natural if not complimentary. 

‘I do, and that’s why I came 
to London. O, why couldn’t he 
have died before or after ? 

The young fellow’s distress was 
very genuine. It was the most 
genuine of all distress, indeed— 


that which appertains to self; 
but, perhaps, for this very reason 
it failed to touch his country- 
man. 

‘Did ye think he'd give ye a 
berth ? asked the clerk. 

‘ Ay, or find me one.’ 

‘ And what will ye do now? 

‘I don’t know ; go hang myself, 
maybe.’ 

‘I wouldn’t do that yet,’ advised 
the other. ‘I'd go first, I think, 
and see Mistress McCullagh.’ 

‘What like is she ? 

‘I never saw her to my know- 
ledge; but no doubt she could 
help ye.’ 

‘Who is keeping on this busi- 
ness ? asked the young man, in- 
stead of instantly profiting by his 
friend’s advice. ‘ Had he a part- 
ner? 

‘No, nobody but his own self. 
Mr. Frickell, who was his chief 
clerk, is managing the business. 
He will keep things going till the 
son is of age; but I wouldn’t see 
him, if I was you ; he’d only have 
to ask the mistress, and you may 
as well ask her direct. It wouldn’t 
be so easy for her to refuse you as 
another.’ 

It was poor advice; but as it 
seemed the best he was likely to 
obtain, Robert McCullagh made 
his way straight to Doughty-street, 
where his uncle, when living, had 
resided. 

How different the aspect of the 
streets from that they had borne 
an hour previously! Then, they 
seemed paved with gold; now, 
the young man felt he had never 
trodden drearier flintier thorough- 
fares. 

Arrived in Doughty-street, he 
found much difficulty: first, in 
making the servant understand 
what he wanted ; and second, in 
inducing her to convey his mes- 
sage up-stairs ; but at length he 
succeeded so far in his endeavours 
as to find himself in a good-sized 














apartment situate on the ground- 
floor, awaiting his aunt’s appear- 
ance, 

After keeping him waiting for 
about ten minutes she appeared : a, 
to him, awful presence—a‘ fashion- 
able madam,’ he said afterwards, 
‘with her cap-strings flying and 
her dress rustling, and her head 
well up in the air ; and so full of 
conceit she scarce seemed to like 
to think her feet touched the car- 
pet.’ 

‘You wished to see me,’ she 
said, in what he mentally called 
her mincing English tongue ; ‘you 
sent your name in, I think, as— 
as Mr. Robert McCullagh.’ 

‘That is right,’ he answered. 
‘Tam sore grieved to hear of your 
husband’s death. He was my 
uncle, ye’ll understand.’ 

The lady touched her eyes with 
a very fine pocket-handkerchief ; 
then running her fingers dreamily 
round the stitched border she re- 
marked, ‘I always knew, he al- 
ways led me to understand, he had 
some very poor relations.’ 

* As to that—’ began the young 
fellow hotly; then he stopped, 
feeling discretion might, in this 
case, be the better part of valour. 
‘Your husband was poor himself 
when he came to London,’ he 
went on, after a moment’s pause, 
‘and he never forgot those he left 
poor behind him. If he had lived, 
I hoped—I know he would have 
given me a helping hand to make 
my way too; and so I venture to 
ask if you will be so very good as 
to write a word or two to your 
manager and bid him find me 
something to do, no matter how 
small, I don’t care what it is, 
till I can turn myself round a bit. 
I'll carry out parcels or sweep the 
office.’ 

She crossed her soft white hands 
one over the other and surveyed 
them complacently ere she an- 
swered 
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* That would not do at all.’ 

‘Then what will do?’ he asked, 
all in a hurry. ‘I'll not stand 
nice, whatever you bid me turn 
to. I'll try my hardest to plea- 
sure ye.’ 

* You see,’ she said, not answer- 
ing his question direct, but still 
caressing those fair false hands, 
‘I have my children to consider.’ 

‘The Lord forbid I should pre- 
vent your doing that!’ he ex- 
claimed, with fervour. 

‘And I am afraid it would be 
a sad drawback to them hereafter 
if people knew their father had 
such sadly necessitous relations.’ 

There was that in her tone 
which aroused all Robert’s resent- 
ment. 

‘ We’re willing to work for what 
we eat, ma’am,’ he said a little 
hotly. 

‘Yes, but don’t you see—’ she 
began, and then paused and hesi- 
tated. ‘I am afraid,’ she con- 
tinued sweetly, ‘I can scarcely 
explain what I mean without 
hurting your feelings.’ 

‘Don’t mind my feelings a 
hair,’ said Robert energetically. 

‘You really are very good, and 
your goodness makes it all the 
harder for me to say that I 
really am afraid I cannot do much 
to help you.! I could not possibly 
have you at the office; you see 
you stand now where my husband 
began, and his children where he 
left off. They are in the rank he 
raised himself to, and you are in 
the rank he rose from.’ 

‘And do you think, mem, I 
couldn’t raise myself too? in a 
gradual crescendo, delivered in 
forcible Scotch. 

‘I hope and trust you will,’ 
was the reply; ‘but I would 
rather it was not near us. I am 
afraid I must seem somewhat un- 


* kind; but as for giving you a 


situation in the office where my 
son will one day be principal, it’s 
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a thing not to be thought of. My 
poor husband was always anxious 
for his children to rise in the 
world (he thought a great deal of 
the world, Mr. Robert ; though 
a truly religious man he attached 
great weight to its opinions and 
prejudices), and I really could not, 
now he is no longer here, run 
counter to what I know were 
his cherished convictions ;’ and 
Mrs. McCullagh, having with 
Spartan firmness given expression 
to this resolve, put her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes and wept a 
little. 

Robert looked at her with a 
feeling of impotent aversion he 
was at no pains to conceal. 

‘I’m very certain, mem,’ he said, 
‘that your poor husband, as ye 
call him, would never have wished 
ye to put a slight on one of the 
stock he sprang from; but, how- 
ever, that is all past and gone. 
There’s no use talking about last 
year’s snow, or about help from a 
man who is lying in his grave ; 
so here’s wishing you good-morn- 
ing, mem ; and the speaker made 
a step towards the door. 

She had not hoped to get rid 
of him so easily. She had dreaded 
remonstrances and importunities, 
reproaches and all the disagree- 
able items which make up, as a 
rule, the adjuncts of a regular 
scene. She ought accordingly to 
have felt relieved and thankful ; 
and yet there was something in 
the young man’s face and man- 
ner which caused her to fear 
his silence more than another’s 
wrath. 

*I am sure,’ she began, rising, 
but making no gesture of fare- 
well, ‘I sympathise with you 
most truly. I can understand 
how bitterly disappointed you 
must feel. You will admit yourself 
hereafter, I think, it was a wild- 
goose chase coming to London; 
but that does not make your posi- 


tion any less hard now. You will 
want money to return home, 
Most likely you depended upon 
receiving some pecuniary assist- 
ance from your uncle ; you must 
allow me to help you. As you may 
imagine, I have been put to heavy 
expenses of late; but so far as 
ten pounds go, I can manage. 
Will ten pounds be enough? she 
added, looking with a certain fas- 
cination at the inscrutable smile 
his lips wore. 

‘Thank ye, he said; ‘ten 
pounds will be more than enough.’ 

‘You are quite welcome to that,’ 
she answered, relieved ; and draw- 
ing out her purse she laid down 
ten golden guineas on the table- 
cover. 

Robert watched her in silence, 
looking sometimes at the money, 
as she placed one piece beside 
another, then at her still handsome 
face, again considering her white 
hands and taper fingers. 

‘ You are sure that will be suf- 
ficient ? she said questioningly. 

‘Sure and certain,’ he replied, 
stretching out his hand, which 
was hard and brown, and showed 
evidence of the work it had al- 
ready done, and pushing the gold 
across to whereshe stood. ‘Take 
back your money, mem, and 
much good may it do you. Iam 
not a beggar, and I am not going 
back to my own country; and 
maybe some day ye'll meet me 
where ye would rather not, and 
remember ye refused me what I 
asked when ye may wish to forget 
it.’ 

Having delivered himself of 
which astounding sentence, which 
the lady felt mentally much as she 
might physically the cut of a whip, 
Robert walked out of the room, 
opened the hall-door for himself, 
and found himself in the street. 

The whole world of London 
was before him, yet he decided to 
retrace his steps to St. Benet’s-hill. 
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‘Well, did ye see her? asked 
his countryman. 

‘ O, ay, I saw her right enough,’ 
he answered. 

‘And what is she going to do 
for you? inquired the other, who 
certainly expected Mr. McCul- 
lagh’s nephew had come back to 
take possession of a stool in the 
office which chanced at that mo- 
ment to be vacant. 

‘Nothing,’ was the explicit 
answer. 

‘ Nothing !’ repeated the listener. 

‘ Just that,’ agreed Robert. 

‘Why, what reason did she 
give? didn’t she believe you were 
his nephew ? 

‘No fear of that; she believed 
it true enough, but she wants 
none of his kith or kin coming 
after her.’ 

‘No? this interrogatively, and 
without committing the speaker to 
any opinion with respect to Mrs. 
McCullagh’s wishes. 

‘She’s a wonderful woman,’ 
went on the young man, ‘with 
her fal-lals and streamers. She 
has crape on her dress a yard deep, 
but I misdoubt her if she has a 
bit of grief in her heart. She 
made believe to cry once or twice, 
but she was not able to wring out 
a tear.’ 

‘She’s left sole executrix,’ said 
the other mysteriously. 

‘Iam not surprised. I deemed 
as much,’ was the answer. 

‘ And what do ye think ye’ll do 
now? asked the clerk, who thought 
perhaps the interview had lasted 
almost as long as was prudent, and 
seemed somewhat desirous of bring- 
ing it to a close. 

‘I don’t know—I can’t tell, 
man ; it takes more than an hour 
or two to get over a shock of this 
sort.’ 

*That’s true. Ye'll maybe be 
considering about going back 
again.’ 

‘Do ye mean home to Scot- 


land ? No, I won’t go back there. 
I'm just as well here ; wherein Mr. 
McCullagh conveyed, perhaps un- 
intentionally, the reason why so 
few Scotch youths ever do retrace 
their steps northward. 

*I won’t say ye’re wrong,’ re- 
marked the other. 

‘No, I’m right ; there’s work of 
a certainty to be found in a big 
town like this.’ 

‘ Ay, but the trouble’s to find 
it.’ 

‘ She wanted me to go back. 
She counted down ten golden 
guineas for the purpose.’ 

* Did she, now !’ 

‘And I told her to keep her 
money, that I wanted none of it.’ 

‘ Man, wasn’t that foolish ? ex- 
claimed the clerk. 

‘Well, Ill admit it maybe 
wasn’t over-wise,’ conceded Ro- 
bert, ‘ but she angered me. I felt 
just beside myself with rage.’ 

‘It’s aye best to keep cool,’ said 
the other ; ‘see now, if ye’d kept 
cool ye might have been ten 
guineas the richer, and I dare be- 
lieve ye’re not overburdened with 
money.’ 

‘I could do with more,’ an- 
swered Robert dryly. 

‘ Well, I am afraid I can’t stand 
talking to you any longer,’ re- 
marked his countryman. ‘ Mr. 
Frickell mightn’t like it. But if 
you think I can help you with 
advice, or speaking a word, I shall 
be going out to my dinner in about 
half an hour, and ye might wait 
for me at the tavern round the 
corner in Thames-street.’ 

‘Thank you, I'll do that,’ said 
the future merchant ; ‘ and maybe 
ye could put me in the way of 
finding a decent lodging.’ | 

‘No doubt: I might,’ was the 
answer ; and so they parted. 

When they met again, which 
they did duly and truly at the 
expiration of half an hour, Mr. 
Anderson—such being the name 
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of the late Mr. McCullagh’s clerk 
—told the young man he could 
recommend him to a very decent 
house, where, if the lodgings did 
not chance to be vacant, he would 
certainly be directed to some that 
were. 

Over a glass of toddy, com- 
pounded in haste and swallowed 
with precipitation, the pair ce- 
mented a friendship which it is 
only right to say remained unim- 
paired through years; and Mr. 
Anderson said he would just 
turn the matter over in his mind, 
and consider whether he could not 
send his master’s nephew to some 
one likely to give ‘ him employ.’ 

‘Ye say ye don’t mind what 
ye do,’ he remarked, as if seeking 
for confirmation of the truth of 
that statement. 

‘Not a bit, except stand idle,’ 
was the ready answer. 

‘ Well, well, just content your- 
self for a day or two, and I'll see 
what can be done. Only mind, 
don’t come near our office. Now 
the mistress is set against you it 
might be worth my place to be 
seen talking to you.’ 

The young fellow nodded. ‘A 
word to the wise,’ we know, is suf- 
ficient ; and for his years and op- 
portunities he was wonderfully 
wise—‘ pawky,’ as he might him- 
self have said. 

‘T'll no’ bring ye into trouble,’ 
he answered reassuringly. 

Mr. Anderson proved much 
better than his word. The very 
next day Robert received intelli- 
gence that acertain Mr. McHaffey, 
who had sensibly abbreviated his 
name to Haffey, could find some- 
thing for him to do till he 
had time to ‘look round; and 
the young fellow accordingly 
found himself the same afternoon 
seated at a desk in a whole- 
sale potato. warehouse situate in 
Tooley-street, where his duties, 
though constant; were not. so 


onerous as to preclude his devot- 
ing much time and a considerable 
amount of thought as to how he 
was to push himself on in the 
world. Itwasthen chance directed 
his future steps into the ‘ Scotch 
trade.’ No need to state that of 
the various delicacies he brought 
to London as propitiatory gifts for 
his uncle, Mrs. McCullagh never 
beheld even a pot of marmalade. 
All the store which would keep 
he kept, giving the more perish- 
able articles, such as ‘ Finnan had- 
dies,’ to Mr. Anderson. Far too 
careful to consume luxuries of any 
sort himself, he found as time 
went on that he could ‘place’ 
most of his good things advan- 
tageously as presents. 

‘ He lost nothing by it,’ to use 
his own expression ; he found the 
English generous, and a well-be- 
stowed mutton ham or paper of 
‘ sweeties’ returned him many and 
many a time admirable interest. 

Little by little he planted his 
stock out, without any idea of 
ultimate profit except that which 
might accrue in the way of social 
intercourse or business friendship 
from such small offerings; but 
after a time, to his astonishment, 
he began to be asked to procure 
further supplies of articles so ex- 
ceptionally excellent. 

He had not dreamt of any such 
result ; but when he saw fruit so 
soon ripening where he had dropped 
his little presents into the ground, 
he began to ask himself whether 
here might not be an opening ; 
whether in this way, and without 
interfering in the least with his 
present occupation, he could not 
commence to turn an _ honest 
penny. At the end of his cogita- 
tions he wrote down to his father : 

‘I think I could “ do a wee” if 
I had some of these things in 
London to sell. All I brought up 
was well liked, and the people I 
gave them to would cheerfully pay 











formore. When Duncan Stewart 
comes to London I wish you 
could put up a hamper and let 
him bring it. If you can’t lie out 
of the siller I will manage to scrape 
enough together and send it 
down.’ 

But somehow Mr. McCullagh 
senior did manage to ‘lie out 0’ 
the siller’ and send the order. 

Ere long his son returned the 
money, accompanied by an order 
for a further supply of goods, 
which were this time to be des- 
patched by sea. ‘I believe there 
is something to be done,’ wrote 
the young man ; and when his 
father read the letter, he said, ‘ If 
there is anything to be done he’ll 
do it; while his mother observed, 
‘She had always been very sure 
Rabbie would light on his feet.’ 

Little by little, month by 
month, year by year, the business 
grew and flourished. Those were 
not the days, remember, reader, 
when housewives thought it was 
cheaper to buy preserves than to 
make them, and when they be- 
lieved raspberry and currant jams 
could be obtained just as genuine 
from the nearest oilman as out 
of their copper pans. Bought 
articles had then to be very pure 
and very excellent tostand the test 
of domestic competition. Women 
at that remote period knew how 
to do many things which bid fair 
ere long to be reckoned amongst 
the lost arts; they could spice 
beef, and make pickles, and manu- 
facture cheese-cakes; and there- 
fore goods turned out wholesale 
had to be very good indeed to 
bear comparison with those pro- 
duced at home. 

Now everything Mr. McCul- 
lagh sold was of the very best 
quality, and his fame and his 
connection gradually swelled, till 
he felt himself justified in giving 
Mr. Haffey notice and taking a 
little cellar in Wormwood-street. 
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‘It’s an awful risk,’ he said to 
Mr. Anderson, referring to the 
rent, which was ten pounds ster- 
ling a year ; ‘but I believe I can 
make it off. I'll try my hardest, 
at any rate.’ 

When a man tries his hardest 
he generally succeeds, and Mr. 
Robert McCullagh succeeded. 
Through his father, who, though 
@ poor man, was well known as 
an honest one, he first got a cer- 
tain amount of credit from a large 
wholesale house ; that house was 
his reference when in turn he 
wanted to deal with another in a 
somewhat different line of business. 
How his trade grew he could 
scarcely have told; but it did 
grow, and ere he had been six 
years in London he found himself 
in a position to negotiate for the 
house in Basinghall-street and 
take a wife. 

They were two momentous 
steps to venture upon in the 
course of a single twelvemonth, 
but Robert McCullagh did not 
lack courage. If the wife did 
not turn out so good an investment 
as the house it was scarcely his 
fault. A business can be entered 
upon by degrees—not so marriage; 
a man can get rid of a business— 
he cannot get rid of a wife; he 
can mould and shape his trade—he 
who can mould and shape a wife 
must be clever indeed. 

In his after life Mr. McCullagh 
never referred to the period when 
there was a Mistress McCullagh. 
Wisely, perhaps, he permitted 
that part of his experience to 
lapse. The matrimonial venture 
did not on the whole prove a 
success, and the wife wisely and 
considerately resolved the dis- 
tasteful partnership in the best 
way possible—she died. 

But before she died she left 
behind some very tangible proofs 
of her existence in the shape of 
four healthy boys. In her hus- 
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band’s memory she left marks, 
perhaps, even more traceable. 

For the marriage proved most 
unhappy: not as marriages do in 
the modern sense, in an era when 
men and women can slip off the 
yoke as easily as aloose garment, 
but in a perhaps more wearing 
and unpleasant, though less public, 
manner. 

How irksome he had felt her 
companionship, or rather want of 
companionship, he scarcely re- 
alised till he was relieved of it 
for ever. She, on the contrary, 
understood perfectly well how 
totally uncongenial she found him, 
and, as is the manner of some 
wives, she took the whole of her 
own little world into her confi- 
dence on the subject of his short- 
comings. 

No more unsuitably mated 
couple probably ever vexed each 
the other’s soul for nearly ten 
weary years. She could scarcely 
open her lips without uttering 
some remark antagonistic to his 
habits and prejudices, and she 
kept fluttering against the bars of 
the matrimonial cage like some 
poor foolish bird who thinks its 
feeble efforts can compass liberty. 

And yet in no one essential 
point could Mr, McCullagh be 
considered a bad husband. He did 
not starve his wife or beat her, he 
did not drink, he did not give her 
even a pretext forjealousy ; accord- 
ing to his lights he was just, and 
on occasion could be generous ; 
but still, as she said, ‘his ways 
broke her heart,’ and those who 
knew her best always believed 
she died as much from inability 
to bend his will as from disease. 

When he first met her at the 
house of a mutual acquaintance 
she was a young silly girl, the 
only child of a small builder, re- 
ported to be worth some money ; 
perfectly destitute of mental re- 
sources—possessed of a pretty face, 


a slight graceful figure, a fluent 
tongue, an incessant laugh, high 
spirits, and a love of dress and 
admiration. 

Whether Mr. McCullagh ad- 
mired her or not is open to ques- 
tion. He said she was a‘ bonnie 
lass’ and had ‘nice eyes of her 
own,’ but whether he had ever 
quite forgotten a certain other 
‘lassie’ left behind in Scotland, 
who was as unlike Annie Mostin 
as we are led to believe Norah 
Creina was unlike Lesbia, is, to say 
the least of the matter, doubtful. 

What could be considered by 
no means doubtful, however, is 
that he liked the notion of her 
money. He wanted a _house- 
keeper, and he desired a home ; 
he wished to have ‘his meals 
regular.’ It struck him that a 
wife, more especially one who did 
not come with her hand empty, 
might enable him to secure all 
these advantages upon very easy 
terms. Then certainly she was 
pretty ; if she did not chance to 
be quite the style he most admired, 
it would have been hard for any 
man to look upon her face with- 
out favour. Further, she admired 
him; perhaps because he was 
different from all the men she had 
previously come in contact with ; 
perhaps also because he took less 
notice of her. Add to these 
reasons that they were both 
young, that the lady, at whose 
house they often met, was an 
enthusiastic match-maker, that 
Mr. Mostin’s worldly and social 
position was much above that of 
the young Scotch plodder, and it 
may easily be imagined Robert 
McCullagh soon began to weigh the 
pros and cons of ‘ telling her his 
mind,’ and ere long decided the 
beam inclined to matrimony. 

‘T'll just marry her,’ he said to 
himself ; and as neither Miss Mos- 
tin nor her father threw any ob- 
stacles in his way, he did marry 
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her, and repented doing so every 
after hour of his wedded life. 

It never occurred to him, never 
once, that when she became a 
wife she would not ‘settle down.’ 
He had been wont to regard her 
flighty ways, her foolish laughter, 
her silly talk, just as a horse- 
dealer might view the antics of a 
colt. 

‘ You'll soon get out of all that,’ 
he considered, regarding her and 
her girlish companions with grim 
disapproval. ‘It is a wonder to 
see young women of their age 
getting on like children.” But 
after marriage Mrs. McCullagh 
did not get out of it; she never 
got out of it: she was a silly girl, 
a silly wife, a silly mother. 

‘I have seen wee lassies of six 
years old that had more sense,’ he 
told her often; to which Mrs. 
McCullagh would answer, ‘ Wee 
indeed !’ in a tone of scathingirony. 

Ridicule was the only weapon 
at her command, and she used it 
unsparingly. 

Under her utterances Mr. 
McCullagh often writhed, but 
the principal feeling her mimicry 
excited was hatred. 

When ‘courting’ he had been 
wont to expatiate upon the supe- 
riority of his native tongue, and 
to give the young lady examples 
from the poetry of Burns, Mother- 
well, Allan Ramsay, and other 
writers of the power inherent in 
‘braid Scotch’ to express love, 
regret, anger, enthusiasm, fidelity, 
and so forth. 

While landing her fish, Miss 
Mostin was quite ready to be- 
lieve, and perhaps did believe, 
‘luve’ to be superior to ‘love,’ 
‘greet’ to ‘cry,’ ‘leal’ to ‘ loyal,’ 
and ‘ bairn’ to ‘ child;’ but when 
once the knot was tied, and she 
found herself bound for the term 
of her natural life to her husband’s 
vernacular, a change came o’er 
the spirit of her dream, and she 
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never employed a Scottish phrase 
save to make fun of it. 

To Mr. McCullagh—who be- 
lieved in his native land as he 
believed in his Bible ; who regarded 
the ‘ English tongue’ as effeminate 
and inexpressive ; who considered 
the speech of Southerners to be in 
comparison to vigorous Scotch as 
moonlight is to sunlight, as water 
unto wine—her little mimicries, 
her foolish ridicule, her most ill- 
advised mockery proved intensely 
galling. He could, perhaps, have 
pardoned her a sin, but he could 
not forgive the slights she put on 
himself and his country. 

And the worst of it was, he 
could not speak without giving 
her a handle, which she was 
generally swift to use. In all their 
domestic disagreements—which 
were many, and in which she 
invariably came off worsted—both 
argument and rebuke were ended 
by some absurd mimicry of his 
way of speaking. She was not a 
good mimic either, which made it 
all the harder to bear. 

‘I never did lift my hand 
against a woman, but I feel often 
sorely tempted,’ he declared once, 
in a moment of exasperation ; and, 
indeed, it often seemed as though 
she were trying to work him up 
to some deed of violence, 

Those who knew the McCul- 
laghs well always declared that 
the first quarrel occurred over 
their first ¢¢te-d-téte breakfast in 
the honeymoon, and that the 
cause of it was a piece of toast. 

They were on a journey which 
it was hoped would combine 
business and pleasure, and at the 
hotel where they stopped a 
round of buttered toast was 
brought up in a covered dish. 

‘Isn't that like an inn?’ said 
Mrs. McCullagh, the moment the 
waiter left the room, turning over 
the toast as she spoke. 

Mr. McCullagh did not answer : 

Cc 
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he had not the faintest idea what 
she meant, and did not like to 
confess his ignorance; so dropped 
his eyes again on the paper, which 
had ade its appearance with 
breakfast, and remained silent. 

Happening to look up again in 
a minute, he saw his wife butter- 
ing the toast. 

‘ What are ye doin’? he asked; 
* sure, the toast was buttered.’ 

‘Only on one side,’ she replied 
gaily. 

‘ Put down the knife !’ he cried, 
‘put down the knife! Lord’s 
sake, are ye out of yer senses? 
Most folk are glad enough to have 
their bread buttered on one side, 
without wantingiton both. Inever 
heard tell of such athing! Ye 
won't have your toast buttered on 
both sides by me, I can warrant 
ye that ! 

Nor had she. In some shape 
or form she was always trying to 
get her toast buttered on both 
sides; but Mr. McCullagh would 
not permit her one single luxury 
of which he disapproved. Their 
whole married life was a long 
struggle on her part and a stern 
repression on his, and not a day 
passed on which she did not want 
something which he refused. She 
never learnt sense, and he never 
grew tired of saying no. It was 
an unequal struggle ; for she had 
no advantage on her side, save 
persistency, and in that he was 
her equal, opposing a firm resist- 
ance to her constant endeavours 
at encroachment. 

Even the one social weapon 
she at first possessed in the shape 
of her father’s position, and the 
yearly amount he allowed her, 
soon snapped in her hands. Her 
father failed. He had long been 


in difficulties, unsuspected by the 
outer world, but well understood 
by himself; and at last he was 
obliged to appeal for assistance 
to his son-in-law. 
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He sent for him one morning, 
and, standing in the middle of 
his yard, filled with building 
materials, surrounded by many 
outward and visible signs of pros- 
perity, he said, 

‘I am very sorry to tell you, 
Robert, that if I cannot get some 
assistance I shall have to stop.’ 


‘Ay, indeed,’ said Robert 
coolly, though really he felt 


almost stricken dumb; ‘I am 
grieved to hear it.’ 

‘Yes, it is a bad job; and it 
is a pity too for a business like 
this to go to pieces.’ 

‘It is that,’ agreed his son-in- 
law. 

‘If I had a thousand pounds, 
if I had five hundred of ready 
cash, I could carry on.’ 

‘Could ye, now?’ 

‘ Yes ; I have contracts in hand 
that would soon enable me to 
turn myself round.’ 

‘Wouldn’t your bankers help 
ye? 

‘ They would help me, if I could 
give them any sort of security.’ 

‘ Well, surely ye ought to have 
no difficulty about that, and you 
so well known.’ 

‘Yes; but don’t you see, if I 
go about amongst my friends 
asking for help, it will be at once 
thought my affairs have got em- 
barrassed.’ 

‘ They are embarrassed, though, 
aren't they? said his son-in-law 
simply. 

‘Of course ; nevertheless, there 
is no need to tell that to every- 
body.’ 

‘No, not unless ye think the 
body ye tell can help ye.’ 

‘I don’t know anybody I think 
can help me except yourself.’ 

‘And I am very sure I don’t 
see how I can do that; ye don’t 
suppose I have five hundred 
pounds or five hundred pence 
lying idle ? 

‘No, but you might join me in 
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getting what I want ; my bankers 
will advance what I need if I take 
them a good name on a bill; 
and the speaker paused, and look- 
ed at Mr. McCullagh, who did 
not answer a word, but stood 
looking intently at a chimney-pot 
waiting removal. 

‘It could not take a sixpence 
out of your pocket,’ went on Mr. 
Mostin eagerly; ‘and it would 
enable me to turn a very ugly 
corner. Come into the office and 
T’ll show you the contracts I 
spoke of, and then you can see 
for yourself ; come ; and he laid a 
persuasive hand on his son-in- 
law’s arm. 

‘No, I don’t think I'll go in,’ 
said the other slowly, at the 
same time quietly releasing himself 
from Mr. Mostin’s grasp. ‘I am 
very sorry, on every account, to 
hear what ye say; but it is not in 
my power to help ye. I couldn’t do 
what you want,’ he added, seeing 
Mr. Mostin about to speak ; ‘ and 
I hope ye won't press me, because 
now ye are in trouble I don’t 
want to say anything to hurt you. 
I am a young beginner, and I have 
got a wife, and I have gota child, 
and it would not be right for me 
to do anything of the sort.’ 

‘But you would never be call- 
ed upon for a penny,’ urged his 
father-in-law. 

‘ That’s just as it might be ; at 
any rate, l’ll not run the risk. 
I'd never have a night’s sound 
rest till the bill came due; and 
maybe I’d never have a sound 
night’s rest after. I'm real vexed 
to have to refuse ye; but I 
couldn’t do it, I could not indeed.’ 

In which determination Mr. 
McCullagh evinced his usual ex- 
cellent judgment; for when Mr. 
Mostin’s aflairs came to be wound 
up, or rather unwound, it was 
proved conclusively that eight 
times five hundred pounds would 
not have enabled him to sur- 


mount his difficulties, and that the 
builder himself least, of all per- 
sons interested in the matter, 
understood how he was situated. 

Mrs. McCullagh, however, al- 
ways chose to believe her husband 
could have ‘ saved her father’ had 
he pleased to do so; and his con- 
duct on this occasion alienated the 
ill-matched couple, if possible, 
further from each other, 

Mr. Mostin’s bankruptcy had 
also this further evil effect: it en- 
abled Mr. McCullagh, whenever 
his wife, jeering at his circum- 
scribed ideas and parsimonious 
ways, pointed hersentence with the 
remark, ‘We never thought of 
such things athome,’ ‘ I was not 
brought up to consider cheese- 
parings,’ or, ‘1 would not have 
married if I had known I was to 
be nothing better than a house- 
hold drudge,’ to say, 

‘Maybe if ye had thought a 
bit more of such things at home 
it might have been better for ye ;’ 
or, ‘It’s a pity ye had not been 
brought up in a different manner ;’ 
or, ‘If ye had not been married 
ye would have been forced now 
to turn out and earn your own 
bread ;’ all statements with which, 
on the score of veracity, no ex- 
ception could be found, but which 
were exceedingly hard to bear 
for all that. 

For his father-in-law, Mr. 
McCullagh, when the worst came, 
showed a consideration which 
could scarcely have been expected 
from him. He said, when the 
messenger entered into possession 
of the yard and house and offices 
and furniture, 

‘Ye had better come round and 
take a bed with us. There’s 
room enough, and you're welcome 
to share what's going ; and if ye 
would like to employ yourself Ican 
find ye some writing, and pay ye 
ten or fifteen shillings a week till 
ye are out of your trouble; an 
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offer Mr. Mostin declined with 
many thanks, and which his 
daughter construed into a desire, 
on her husband’s part, to insult 
the family. 

‘ Maybe it was an insult to offer 
a man board and lodging and 
wages, agreed Mr. McCullagh 
dryly ; ‘ but I did not intend it as 
an affront, and I don’t think your 
father took it as such.’ 

The years went by, passed in 
perpetual bickering, till at last, as 
might have been expected, Mrs. 
McCullagh fell into a bad state 
of health, and drooped slowly out 
of life. 

She was ill for a considerable 
time—eighteen months and more 
—and it was whilst she faded 
away by almost imperceptible 
degrees that Mr. McCullagh wrote 
for the presence and assistance of 
his kinswoman, Miss Nicol. 

All in vain Mrs. McCullagh 
said she would not remain in the 
house if a ‘strange woman’ were 
set in authority over it. Mr. 
McCullagh asked simply where she 
meant to go, and whether she 
really thought he would permit 
the house to go to wreck and ruin, 
and the children to run wild, so 
long as there was anybody to be 
found who would keep ‘ things 
together.’ 

‘You'll marry her, I suppose, 
when I’m dead,’ wept Mrs. McCul- 
lagh. 

Her husband looked at her 
with a singular expression, and an- 
swered, with caustic irony, 

‘I think I'll no’ do that. I 
have had about enough of marriage 
to last me my lifetime.’ 

‘You never liked me,’ whim- 
pered Mrs. McCullagh weakly. 

‘I liked you well enough,’ 
answered her husband, ‘and I’d 
have liked you better if you had 
had any sense or could have 
learned any; but there’s no use 
talking about that now,’ added 
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Mr. McCullagh hurriedly, and not 
without a touch of feeling in his 
voice, ‘no use at all.’ 

‘No,’ she agreed, ‘it is of no 
use talking about anything now ; 
it is too late, too late; and she 
turned her head aside, and pressed 
her cheek upon the pillow, to hide 
the tears he knew were falling. 

‘I wouldn’t do that, Annie,’ 
said Mr. McCullagh, drawing the 
shawl which had fallen from his 
wife’s shoulders around her with 
more tenderness than might have 
been expected from him. ‘ Ye'll 
only hurt yourself.’ 

But she wept on bitterly. Per- 
haps at the moment she was 
thinking if she had only under- 
stood something of the virtue of 
silence that first morning when 
she wanted her toast buttered on 
both sides, life might have proved 
happier than she had found it! 


CHAPTER III. 
FATHER AND SON. 


‘Now then,’ said Mr. McCul- 
lagh, when he and his firstborn 
were safely shut in the ground- 
floor room, which Robert too well 
remembered as the place where 
many a pitched battle between 
his mother and father was fought, 
and lost by the former, ‘ what is 
this weighty matter that can only 
be told with closed doors? 

There was a sneer both of con- 
tempt and irritability in Mr. 
McCullagh’s tone; but it suited 
the younger man to take no notice 
of the fact, and he replied, with an 
assumption of careless jocularity 
he was far from feeling, 

‘I thought mine would be great 
news till I found Kenneth had 
taken the wind out of my sails.’ 

‘ Well, whatever it may be, tell 
me at once, that is if ye think fit.’ 

‘I came here for no other pur- 
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pose, father,’ was the answer; ‘ but 
I confess I do not care to talk about 
private affairs, more especially 
affairs that are still doubtful, be- 
fore Miss Nicol and Effie.’ 

‘Ye might talk before two 
worse people,’ remarked Mr. 
McCullagh dryly. 

‘Very likely ; but I do not see 
the necessity of talking before any 
one. If the slightest chatter 
came round to Mr. Pousnett’s 
ears it might spoil all my chances.’ 

‘Pousnett has to do with the 
matter, I suppose,’ surmised the 
Scotch merchant. 

‘Yes; he has offered me a 
partnership.’ 

‘ Offered—you—a partnership !’ 
repeated Mr. McCullagh. ‘ Well, 
you do astonish me !’ and he looked 
his astonishment. ‘Its no credi- 
ble,’ and he sat silent a moment, 
whether stricken dumb by the 
consideration of his son’s good 
fortune or Mr. Pousnett’s folly 
did not transpire. 

‘I felt incredulous at first,’ said 
Robert, thinking to follow up the 
advantage he fancied he had 
gained. 

‘I don’t wonder at that,’ said 
his father dryly. 

‘But it is coupled,’ went on 
the young man, ‘with a condition.’ 

‘ There’s a condeetion, is there ? 
commented Mr. McCullagh. 

‘ Yes, and one perhaps you may 
not like just at the first.’ 

‘I can’t judge of that till you 
tell me what it is.’ 

‘He makes it a sine gud non for 
me to bring in seven thousand 
pounds.’ 

‘ Ay indeed.’ 

‘He wanted ten thousand, but 
finally consented to take seven.’ 

‘It’s an awful lot o’ siller.’ 

‘Of course, seven or even ten 
is nothing to such a firm, but he 
requires a certain amount to be 
invested so as to bind my interests 
and those of the house together. 





I know I might never again have 
such a chance; but I told him I 
could do nothing till I talked the 
matter over with you, so he has 
given me a fortnight in which to 
make up my mind.’ 

‘Well, and what d’ye think 
yell do? 

‘That depends almost, if not 
entirely, on you, sir.’ 

‘On me! How can I have any 
say in the matter?’ 

‘ Of course, unless you can help 
me to the money—’ 

‘Helpye! Forpeety’s sakespeak 
out,man. Ye don’t suppose I have 
seven thousand pounds lying idle 
in my breeches-pocket ! 

‘No, certainly ; but your name 
is good for seven times seven 
thousand, or for more even than 
that, and I am sure Mr. Pousnett 
would take your security for the 
amount with pleasure.’ 

‘And I’m sure that is very 
good of him,’ said Mr. McCullagh; 
but whether he spoke in jest or 
earnest no man who had not 
known him well could have told. 

‘I can live on little,’ proceeded 
Robert, ‘and I would not touch a 
penny of my share of the profits 
beyond the merest trifle till you 
were paid back.’ 

‘No doubt,’ commented his 
father. 

‘And it is such a splendid 
opening,’ went on his son. 

‘If ye think so I hope ye'll 
be able to avail yourself of it.’ 

‘I shall not without your help, 
sir.’ 

Putting this remark judiciously 
on one side by the simple process 
of ignoring it altogether, Mr. 
McCullagh observed, 

* How does it chance Pousnetts’ 
firm wants another partner? I 
thought ye had enough and to 
spare of able-bodied and strong- 
minded men there already ? 

‘Well, the fact is—you won't 
mention this, will you? 
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‘No, I'll mention nothing ye 
want kept hid. What is the 
fact ? 

‘There is going to be a split in 
Pousnetts’ firm.’ 

‘Ye don’t say so!’ exclaimed 
Mr. McCullagh, his attention and 
curiosity fully aroused. 

‘It is quite true; Mr. Pousnett 
told me himself. Mr. Giles is 
going to start altogether on his 
own account at Liverpool. Mr. 
Hinton means to go out to Bom- 
bay and establish a business some- 
thing of the same sort there. Mr. 
Hume Pousnett sails early in the 
year to open a branch at Mel- 
bourne, and his brother, young 
Mr. Stanley, takes his place here.’ 

‘Lord bless and save us !’ ejacu- 
lated Mr. McCullagh. ‘ It is like 
a bit out of one of the chronolo- 
gical chapters in the Screeptures.’ 

‘So you see, sir, the house 
could not do without taking in 
one partner, to say the least of it.’ 

‘I should have thought,’ said 
Mr. McCullagh, as he spoke pro- 
ducing his snuff-box and taking 
thereout a pinch which he held 
suspended between his finger and 
thumb till he had finished his 
sentence,—‘ I should have thought 
Pousietts might have had their 
pick and choice of the best in 
London.” 

*So they might, so they might,’ 
interrupted Robert eagerly. 

‘And what puzzles me,’ com- 
forting his nostrils with that de- 
ferred pinch, ‘is why they would 
take you [ 

There was nothing remarkable 
in his words, but the tone in 
which Mr. McCullagh spoke itali- 
cised every one of them. It im- 


plied, ‘Here is a poor, weak, 
vain, useless creature; what can a 
big firm like that want with a 
brainless idiot I would not give a 
pound a week to for entering 
goods in the day-book ? 

‘You see I know all the ins 





and outs of the business,’ remarked 
Robert deprecatingly. 

‘Well, there’s something in 
that,’ conceded his father. 

‘And I do think Mr. Pousnett 
has a regard for me.’ 

‘There’s no telling,’ said Mr. 
McCullagh, in a manner that sug- 
gested, however incredible the 
statement seemed to him, he did 
not desire to contradict it as im- 
possible. 

‘He has always taken more 
notice of me than of anybody else 
about the office.’ 

‘I make no doubt you have 
done your best for him,’ was the 
reply. 

‘ Indeed, I have ; I felt it both 
a pleasure and an honour to work 
for such a perfect gentleman. 
Why, there are fellows I know 
in the City ready to knock me 
down for envy, many a time, 
when they see me so much 
thought of !’ 

‘I always said it was very 
wonderful,’ observed Mr. MeCul- 
lagh. 

‘ And now to think of my being 
offered a partnership—why, men 
who have been fifty years on 
*Change would jump at such a 
chance |’ 

‘If it had been offered to one 
of them, I should not have been 
as much surprised.’ 

* And yet you see he passes over 
them, and comes to me.’ 

‘That is the puzzle of it,’ ob- 
served Mr. McCullagh. 

‘I know you would not offer 
me a partnership, father,’ said his 
son, a little bitterly. 

‘T’d offer one to no man,’ was 
the answer. ‘So long as there are 
clerks to be had for a weekly wage, 
I'll content myself, and try to 
carry on my business single- 
handed.’ 

‘I won’t say but you are right,’ 
said Robert reflectively. 

‘Ye needn’t, because I know I 
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am right. What I have, I have 
made for myself; what I own, I'll 
keep for myself.’ 

They were getting very wide now 
of the real matter in hand, so 
wide that Robert felt they were 
drifting out to sea altogether, and 
he therefore ventured to recall 
his father to Mr. Pousnett’s offer, 
by asking, 

‘What do you say to it, sir? 

‘What do I say to what?’ re- 
turned Mr. McCullagh sharply. 

‘To this proposal to become 
@ partner.’ 

‘I say it sounds to me much 
like a suggestion as to whether 
you would like to go to the moon, 
or take unto yourself wings and 
flee across the Atlantic. The one 
thing is just as feasible as the 
other. In the name of common 
sense, where would you get seven 
thousand pounds to run the 
chance of profit and loss in any 
house ? 

‘It’s mostly profit in our house, 
father.’ 

‘ Granted ; we'll grant Pousnetts’ 
is an exception to most rules; 
that is, there is not a pairticle of 
risk in the matter. Where are 
you to get seven thousand pounds, 
or seven hundred, for the matter 
of that? 

‘ Nowhere, sir, unless you will 
give a helping hand,’ said Robert, 
sticking to his previous text. 

‘Me! Do you think I am out 
of my mind? 

‘No, Ido not; but as this is 
a chance which may never offer 
again—’ 

‘That is what every man says 
who comes a-begging,’ observed 
Mr. McCullagh. ‘I mean no 
offence to you,’ he added, seeing 
his son wince and colour, ‘I 
spokein general terms. Whenever 
a man wants credit, or a loan, or 
a reference, or anything you don’t 
feel well inclined to give him, he 
says such a chance cannot come 


his way any more. The minute 
I hear that phrase, that minute I 
put up my purse, You'll have 
plenty more chances, Robert. I 
am older than you ; and you may 
take my word, the openings that 
seem the most likely are those 
which, as a rule, take a man 
straight to the bottom of this 
street, and leave him there.’ 

‘Yet you seem to think well 
of the opening which has come 
to Kenneth,’ ventured Kenneth’s 
brother. 

‘ That's a horse of quite another 
colour,’ answered Mr. McCullagh ; 
‘just as Kenneth himself is quite 
another sort from you. To a cer- 
tain extent, I can see the why 
and the because of his good 
fortune ; but I can't make head 
or tail of Pousnetts’ wanting you, 
and seven thousand pounds in 
your hand. . It beats me, Robert. 
Most times I can see daylight ; but 
now I confess I am lost—I can’t 
discern even my hand before ma.’ 

‘I thought you would be glad 
and proud, father,’ remonstrated 
the young man, mortified ; ‘ but 
then I might have known how it 
would be : you never thought any- 
thing of my mother, and you'll 
never think anything of me, be- 
cause I am like her, and I can’t 
take to Scotch ways or Scotch 
people.’ 

‘We'll let your mother rest, if 
you please, Robert ; and as to your 
mislike of your father’s country, 
and your father’s country-people, 
that I consider more your mis- 
fortune than your fault. If a 
colt is not properly trained he 
will aye be running over to the 
wrong side of the road; and it 
is the same with a lad. If he is 
brought up to hear nothing but 
folly and uonsense when he is a 
child, he will never be worth 
much all his life long.’ 

‘Say what you please against 
me, sir; but do not, even by im- 
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plication, speak against your dead 
wife. I know what she had to 
bear ; I know how you broke her 
heart—’ 

‘Just bide a wee,’ interposed 
Mr. McCullagh, ‘and don’t, in 
your temper, speak words you 
may wish to-morrow you had 
never spoken. One story is good 
till another is told. There is not 
a judge in the land would give 
his opinion till he had heard the 
defendant’s case. As we have 
somehow got upon the subject— 
sorely against my will—lI’ll tell 
you this: that there never was a 
husband willing to do more for 
his wife than I for your mother. 
If she spoke the truth on her 
dying bed, she could not say I 
ever was aught but good to her. 
She tried me sore, 1 won’t deny 
that ; and I would not let her 
ruin me ; if she had had her way 
we'd have been begging our bread 
within a year of our marriage. I 
never thought to say this much 
to you ; but when you imply I am 
unfair to you because your mother 
was unfair to me, I can hold my 
peace no longer. Ye know, Robert, 
the beginning and end why we 
have never just agreed. Ye 
know ye have always and ever 
set yourself up against me. When 
ye were quite a small child—’ 

‘O sir, don’t let us talk of that 
now ! 

‘I must talk of it, Robert, for 
ye began the fray. Ye remember 
what ye were brought up to think 
of your father, who should have 
been first in your thoughts. I 
say that seriously. A child may 
love his mother most, there’s no- 
thing to advance against that, for 
it’s nature, perhaps; but his 
mother should teach him to respect 
his father. The man should be 
head of his own household,’ 

‘Is it necessary, father, for us 
to go over all that old ground ? 
asked his son. 





‘Yes ; for the reason you and I 
have never travelled it before. 
Always and ever there has been a 
hidden reference to some wrong 
your mother suffered at my hands ; 
and God knows the only wrong 
I ever did her was saying, ‘‘ Will 
ye be my wife?’ We were not 
suited, Robert. Her ways were 
not mine, or mine hers; and yet, 
do you know,’ said Mr. McCul- 
lagh, with a dash of poetry and 
sentiment which seemed quite 
foreign to his nature, ‘if she had 
been a bit gentle and lamb-like, 
if she had not angered me with 
her senseless mockings and jeer- 
ings, I think I might have been a 
different person. I have seen 
women just fit to make of a man 
what they liked. Your mother, 
Robert, did not see fit to make 
anything of me.’ 

‘I would rather not speak of 
her,’ his son said stiffly. 

‘It was you introduced her 
name. Just when your mother 
and I were at what I may call our 
worst, I heard one man say to his 
fellow, ‘‘ Why do you thrash that 
poor brute of a horse as you 
do? It makes me sick to see 
you.” And the other made an- 
swer, “ Because he is the greatest 
devil ever drew breath.” “ That’s 
your version of it,” said the 
first. ‘ I should like to hear the 
horse's side of the story.” Now 
that is what I mean: there was 
another side to the story, and 
that was mine. I refused many 
of her wishes just for the same 
reason I refuse your demand 
for seven thousand pounds,— 
because there was no reason in 
them.’ 

‘But surely, sir, you can see 
some reason in my desire to obtain 
a partnership in Pousnetts’? 

‘And pay seven thousand 
pounds for the preevilege ? 

‘Seven thousand pounds seems 
nothing to them,’ 
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‘Do you know what I started 
with? 

‘A very small sum, I believe, 
sir.’ 
‘Something like seven shillings, 
Robert, when I first found myself 
adrift in your big world of London.’ 

‘But the times were different 
then.’ 

‘I think they were a trifle 
harder.’ 

‘You will acknowledge that a 
man who has to make his way with 
a good coat on his back must 
fight a harder battle than the man 
who wages the battle of life in his 
shirt-sleeves.’ 

‘Perhaps so; but my coat was 
good enough, and I did not insult 
my first employer by entering his 
office in my shirt-sleeves.’ 

There was silence for a minute ; 
then the younger man said des- 
perately, 

‘To put it in plain words, 
sir, will you help me in this 
matter ? 

*To put it in plain words,’ an- 
swered Mr. McCullagh, ‘I don’t 
see how I can.’ 

‘Of course I did not mean 
exactly in money ;’. this with all 
his feelers out. 

‘How then? this doggedly. 

‘Why, your name, sir, would 
be quite sufficient.’ 

‘Don’t you know,’ asked Mr. 
McCullagh, ‘that in my business 
I neither give nor take a bill? 
You may sneer,’ for indeed at that 
moment Robert did uplift nose 
and chin witha significant gesture ; 
‘but my notion is that bills are 
the Satan of trade. They lure a 
man to destruction. He promises 
to pay, say, 200/. three months 
after date. How, on the face of 
God Almighty’s earth, can a man 
promise to pay anything three 
months hence! To-day is his, but 
to-morrow is not.’ 

‘Then, sir, you would stop all 
trade.’ 


‘No, I'd stop all illegitimate 
trade. What I said at first to my 
folks was this, “I'll pay ye when 
I can;” and I did. There was no 
call for me to lie awake at nights 
thinking the fourth of the month 
was coming close ; and the plan I 
adopted then I stick to now. 
Since I began no one has lost a 
sixpence by me, and I have not 
lost much myself.’ 

‘Then, to cut this matter of 
mine short,’ said Robert impati- 
ently, ‘you distinctly refuse to 
help me in any way?’ 

‘I distinctly refuse to help you 
in this way,’ answered his father 
in his broadest Scotch accent, 
which always grew painfully pro- 
nounced when he was very much 
in earnest. ‘Knowing my prin- 
ciples, I really wonder at your 
coming to me on such an er- 
rand.’ 

‘So do I—now,’ muttered his 
son. 

‘Ye haven’t asked me for my 
opeenion,’ went on Mr, McCul- 
lagh, his shrewd face looking 
shrewder and thinner than ever 
by the dim light of that solitary 
candle ; ‘ but I'll give it ye, because 
I could not just reconcile it to 
my conscience to refrain from tell- 
ing ye how this offer strikes me. 
As you very truly say, seven thou- 
sand pounds is nothing, or should 
be nothing, to a firm like Pous- 
netts. If they had bid ye bring 
in twenty-five or thirty thousand 
I should not have made a bit of 
wonder of the matter ; but seven! 
Why, they must turn as much 
as that often in a day !’ 

‘More,’ agreed Robert. 

‘Well, then, if they're sol- 
vent—’ 

‘Sir! interrupted the younger 
man. 

‘I would not fire up about no- 
thing if Iwas you. I am only 
putting a supposititious case, I 
don’t say they are not sol- 
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vent, All I do mean is, if 
they are, seven thousand pounds 
can’t signify to them, and there- 
fore it is not for the worth’s 
sake they insist on your finding 
it.’ 

*I told you before the value of 
the money had nothing to do 
with the question.’ 

‘But,’ proceeded Mr. McCul- 
lagh, as if his son had not spoken, 
‘if, on the other hand, they really 
want ye to stop, or, to put it in 
other words,’ amended the mer- 
chant, checking his utterances 
off slowly with the first finger of 
his right hand, carefully striking 
the first finger of his left, ‘if ye’re 
of as much use to them as ye’ve 
always thought, and, indeed, as I 
have always understood myself, 
what is there to hinder them tak- 
ing ye in without any capital 
at all? It’s simple folly and non- 
sense talking about binding your 
interests to theirs. Sensible busi- 
ness men would not talk such 
babbles unless there was some- 
thing behind.’ 

‘And may I ask,’ inquired 
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Robert sarcastically, ‘if you do 
not believe one of the largest and 
oldest firms in our trade to be on 
the eve of bankruptcy, what you 
may be pleased to consider does 
lie behind ? 

‘I think they want civilly to 
get rid of ye;’ and, feeling he could 
add nothing to the force of this 
unexpected statement, Mr. McCul- 
lagh rose and lifted the candle, as 
a sign the interview might be 
considered at an end. 

But his son was not to be so 
dismissed. 

‘ You never were more mistaken 
in your life, sir,’ he said indig- 
nantly. ‘Iam invaluable to the 
firm. Mr. Pousnett acknowledges 
that himself.’ 

‘I am real glad to know it, 
was the dry comment; ‘for, in 
that case, they'll give you a small 
share without any money what- 
soever. The whole matter lies ina 
nutshell : if they are insolvent, the 
seven thousand pounds would be 
useful to them ; if they are solvent 
and want you, they'll take ye and 
not look for a penny of capital.’ 
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Tue long night still, and the measured beat 
On the dark high-road of our horses’ feet ; 
But the violet deep of the sky grows pale, 
And the world is beginning to lift her veil. 
Let it come’soon now, let the day begin !— 
No joy like this in my life before,— 
When the first full light of the sun streams in, 
My heart will have come to its home once more, 
One long light streak flushing faintly fair, 
One pale-red line overslants the sky ; 
There is such fresh life in the clear sharp air, 
And I feel that the end of my dream is nigh. 
I know each shape of those shadowy hills, 
Remembered yet out of childhood’s years ; 
And each dim line of the landscape fills 
My soul with a joy that is hard on tears. 
For those are the Alban hills ; and there, 
On the edge of the far horizon-line, 
Is that Soracte, that stands out clear 
Where the night hangs yet, and the last stars shine ? 
And there is the arch of an aqueduct, 
And those are ruins I see. I know 
The circus-walls where I played and plucked 
The violets thirteen years ago. 
Do you see how the tall canes glimmer and shake, 
Down by that tomb in the dear brown grass? 
I would die to have lived for this one day’s sake ; 
Night, come back late, so it may not pass ! 
And the light grows strong in the Eastern skies ; 
Why are the walls at our side so high ? 
What do they hide from our waiting eyes? 
But the road turns round, and we pass them by. 
Dim in the mist and the morning haze, 
The towers rise on a battled wall ; 
While the sun comes up in a yellow blaze, 
And one blue dome looms over them all. 
Let me not go mad—they have brought me home ; 
This is the day-dawn, and here is Rome ! R. R. 
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Ten years ago I was church- 
warden, or trustee, or something 
of the sort (I could never quite 
make out my exact legal status), 
of the English church in a well- 
known French seaside town. In 
this capacity I became involved 
in a very strange affair, which, 
though anything but entertaining 
at the time, has at least provided 
me with one good story drawn 
from personal experience. 

Féteville, if I may so name the 
town in which my lot was cast, 
is by no means one of those brand- 
new watering-places which have 
sprung up on the French coast 
during the last thirty years. It 
is a place of great antiquity, whose 
name is continually met in the 
history of medieval France; and 
is, I may add, eminently unfa- 
shionable, though much frequented 
by the Briton whose ideas of a 
visit to the Continent are mild 
and limited. 

Intheeighteenth century, before 
the idea of travelling for pleasure 
had entered the middle-class Eng- 
lish mind, F éteville was, I suppose, 
very like any other French pro- 
vincial town. It therefore rejoiced 
in old ramparts, a cathedral, and 
(what is more to the point) several 
monasteries and convents. With 
one of the former my story is, 
strange to say, connected; and I 
must make a few introductory 
remarks concerning it, that the 
whole of my own adventure may 
be comprehensible. 

In the year 1789 the Capuchin 
fathers were established in Féte- 
villein the steep Rue des Viellards. 
They were in a flourishing con- 


dition, and are, moreover, said to 
have possessed some extraordin- 
arily fine church-plate. There was 
a very considerable quantity of it, 
the accumulations of five cen- 
turies of pious donors, including 
many valuable offerings to the 
shrine of ‘ St. Ambrose of Féte- 
ville, a local saint who had 
flourished in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Now one fine day in 1791 
the poor fathers shared the fate 
of their brethren in other parts 
of France, and were driven out 
without a moment’s notice by a 
rabid and ragged mob, who were 
no doubt stimulated by Repub- 
lican enthusiasm, and not by a 
vision of the nice pickings to be 
had inside the chapel. However, 
the reverend fathers’ movable 
property did not follow them, but 
somehow appeared in the houses 
of various poor but virtuous citi- 
zens. Be it observed, however, 
that while carved chests and stools 
were rife in the back streets, and 
though something which bore a 
resemblance to a handsome but 
mutilated confessional-box was to 
be found affording shelter to a 
tribe of hens in one retired quarter, 
yet no one could be found who 
would own to having secured any 
plate beyond a few paltry silver 
ornaments of small size. The 
conclusion arrived at by the public 
was, that some particularly cool 
hand had been the first to dis- 
cover the strong- box, and was 
keeping quiet, to avoid any un- 
pleasant investigations that might 
be made when a settled govern- 
ment should be in power. 

I have forgotten to mention 
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that on the night after the monas- 
tery was pillaged some especially 
excited patriot, wishing to free 
the town from the taint of having 
harboured such an ‘abomination’ 
as a body of friars, set fire to the 
place, which was burnt almost to 
the ground, with the exception 
of its chapel. Of this only the 
shell was left; however, after a 
short time, it was fitted with a 
new roof, and was utilised as a 
cask warehouse by an enterprising 
cooper, who had somehow ob- 
tained a grant of it. The place 
where the other buildings had 
stood, and the little garden of the 
monastery, were soon covered by 
a hive of small houses. 

Now the strange story which I 
am about to relate seems to make 
it probable that the monks’ hoard 
was never discovered at all at the 
time of the Revolution. If so, it 
may be asked why, when settled 
times came again, the fathers made 
no effort to recover their lost pro- 
perty. To this I can only answer 
that several of them are said to 
have been so maltreated as not to 
survive the pillage, and that 
among these may have been all 
the individuals intrusted with the 
secret of the hiding-place of their 
treasure, 

After the great French wars of 
the early part of this century were 
over, the town of which I am 
writing, being close to England, 
became greatly freyuented by our 
countrymen. Among the various 
wants of the expatriated Briton a 
church was found to have a place ; 
and when a suitable situation was 
being sought, it chanced that the 
old chapel, now a cask warehouse, 
was chosen, as being cheap, and 
requiring only a few repairs and 
additions to make it all that was 
needed. For as funds were not 
plentiful, it was a desideratum to 
escape the expense of erecting a 
new building. Now ofthis church, 
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in the year 1869, it happened that 
I was a churchwarden, and there- 
by met with this curious experi- 
ence. 

It was a very nice place, that 
town by the sea, and no doubt is 
still; but I have not shown my 
face in it these ten years on ac- 
count of this wretched affair. 
Then, however, there was no place 
that [liked better, though I must 
acknowledge that it was a little 
dull and melancholy in the winter. 
But with that season my tale has 
no concern, as it opens on a cer- 
tain evening, or rather night, in 
June. 

The hour of eleven had just 
struck by the weak-toned clock 
of the Custom-house, and I was 
seated at the end of the long pier. 
The waves were leaping and heay- 
ing outside the breakwater, and 
showing their white crests in the 
bright moonlight; exulting no 
doubt at the way in which they 
had tormented the late London 
boat, which had just emptied out 
its ghastly freight of passengers. 
I had been amused at the state 
those unpleasant-looking Britons 
were in after their rough passage, 
and especially at the objurgations 
of one individual, who appeared 
to have staved off the qualms of 
sea-sickness by copious libations 
of brandy, and, after refusing to 
allow the douaniers to overhaul 
his luggage, had attempted to 
rescue it from them vi et armis, 
whence there seemed to be every 
probability of his spending his 
first night abroad in a French 
lock-up. 

When the bustle was over, I 
had sauntered down to the end of 
the pier, and had seated myself 
there. I do not know why I 
lingered; but I liked the cool 
night breeze, and it slowly lulied 
me to sleep. Iwas awakened by 
a step near me; and as, with a 
shudder and an instinctive move- 
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ment to feel that my watch was 
safe, I recovered my sight, I found 
that a stranger must have passed 
very close in front of me. I stared 
after him, and was surprised to 
see him turn and walk back till 
he stood before me. 

‘Pardon me, Herr Lamb.’ 

(Solomon Lamb is my name.) 

‘Hallo,’ said I, ‘how do you 
know who I am? 

*O meinheer, I have walked up 
and down before you two or three 
times, and I am sure I am not 
wrong in thinking that you are 
the gentleman who was so kind 
to me at Aachen. Do you not 
remember the carpenter who re- 
paired your travelling-desk, which 
had been broken by the careless- 
ness of the porter at the hotel, 
and to whom you gave some other 
little jobs during your stay? Per- 
haps you will remember my name, 
Carl Muller.’ 

*O yes,’ I replied, brightening 
up more and more, ‘I remember. 
But what are you doing here ? 

‘Well, sir, it’s a long story, but 
I have been forced to leave Ger- 
many through being persecuted 
by the Government. I know a 
little of most trades, and I have 
a knowledge of mining, my people 
belonging to the Hartz. I also 
had a specialty for finding lost 
and buried treasure, and three 
times discovered valuable hoards 
for the authorities ; but instead of 
it doing me any good, I only be- 
came a suspected character, and 
it ended by my having to fly with 
hardly a groschen to help myself 
with. I have been tramping all 
through Belgium, and now I have 
wandered into France, looking 
out for work.’ 

‘I am afraid,’ I said, ‘that you 
will not find any treasure here ; 
it is not at all a likely place for 
that.’ 

* No,’ he answered; ‘ but I am 
a good carpenter, and know some- 


thing of boat-building. I therefore 
came here after trying Calais and 
Dunkerque, and have been inquir- 
ing for employment at the different 
building-yards, but as yet I have 
not been successful. Perhaps, as 
I have had the good fortune of 
meeting you, you may be able to 
help me to get work.’ 

A happy thought struck me. 
I owned a boat which my boys 
sailed about in ; it wanted a deck 
in the bows; here was a man 
who would do the work cheaper 
and sooner than the dilatory work- 
men of Féteville. 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘I think I can 
help you to a small job ; so if you 
come up to my house on the 
esplanade to-morrow morning we 
will talk it over. It will be about 
doing up a boat.’ 

The man seemed very thankful, 
bowed, and then walked away. 
I told my wife when I reached 
home of my meeting Muller, and 
how strange it was that he knew 
me, and said what I had promised 
in the way of work. 

‘I know he is a clever fellow, 
and I want to see what he can do 
with the boat; if he is a good 
carpenter he may be of great use, 
especially as these Féteville people 
are so very independent. But I 
do not quite understand that 
rigmarole about his reason for 
leaving Germany.’ 

Muller came in the morning, 
very punctually at the hour I had 
named to him. I walked with 
him down to the basin, showed 
him what I wanted done, and 
advanced him a few francs, as he 
said he was penniless, 

In a day or two the results of 
his work made it apparent that 
he was very skilful, and both my 
boys and myself were delighted 
at his handiness. I found him 
one or two other small jobs, and 
also recommended him to several 
of my friends. Among these was 
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Mr. Dawkins, our parson, and it 
struck him that Muller would be 
the very man to do some repairs 
that were needed about the church 
cheaply and well. 

He finished this work also—did 
everything so cleverly, and made 
himself so generally useful, that 
at last he was installed in a couple 
of rooms close to the church, and 
acted as a sort of decorator, verger, 
and, in fact, Jack-of-all-trades. 

In a few months Muller’s ap- 
pearance improved wonderfully ; 
a wife and child, of whom he had 
told us nothing, joined him from 
Germany. He bought some fur- 
niture, and, being a general fa- 
vourite, seemed in a fair way to 
secure a respectable living. He 
appeared very devoted to his 
family, was quite sober, and very 
seldom left his house, except to 
look after the interior of, the 
church, which seemed to have 
some great charm for him. 

He was a Protestant, of course, 
and appeared to be such athorough 
Christian, that the clergyman and 
all the devout old ladies of the 
congregation took quite an interest 
in him and his wife. When he 
took to holding the plate at the 
door on Sundays, in a full suit of 
black and a white tie, everybody 
was quite melted, if I may use 
the expression. Asa finish to his 
excellences, he suggested two or 
three ornamental improvements 
to the pulpit, did some very pretty 
carvings for the altar - rails, and 
repainted the table of Command- 
ments under the east window not 
at all badly. This work kept him 
about the church all day for some 
weeks. 


In July 1870 I wanted some 
repairs done to the mast of my 
boat, which had been slightly 
sprung, so went to Muller's early 
in the morning to ask his advice 
and assistance, I knocked at the 
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door, but no one answered, I 
called through the keyhole for 
Mrs. Muller. As no one came, I 
tried to look in at one of the 
windows. At last I banged at 
the door with my heel till I 
nearly forced it in ; still nobody 
stirred. 

‘ Very strange this,’ I thought ; 
‘Tll go and ask the parson whe- 
ther he knows anything about it.’ 
I walked off at a tremendous pace 
to Mr. Dawkins’s house, knocked, 
and was admitted, and went 
straight after the servant into the 
breakfast-room. 

I fear that without saying ‘Good- 
morning’ to Mrs. Dawkins, who 
was just pouring out the tea for 
breakfast, I began by blurting out, 

‘ Where’s Muller ? 

‘Muller? said Mr. Dawkins, 
taking off his spectacles and look- 
ing at me in great surprise; ‘I 
suppose he is at his house.’ 

‘No,’ I replied ; ‘or if he is, he is 
dead, and his wife too. He’s gone.’ 

‘What! said Mr. Dawkins, 
nearly upsetting his tea-cup. 
‘ What do you say? 

‘O, I mean he’s bolted—gone 
off.’ 

Visions of francs advanced for 
the repairs and alterations must 
have crossed Mr. Dawkins’s men- 
tal disc ; but he evidently could 
not easily believe anything wrong 
of Muller. He got up hastily, and, 
with a slight tremor in his voice, 
said, 

‘I think we had better go down 
again to his house and see.’ 

We went as fast as we could 
walk, and hammered at the door 
again, but could get no response. 
Then I suggested that we should 
send for a locksmith, and get the 
door opened. 

This was soon done, and be- 
hold! there were the rooms exact- 
ly as they used to be, but not a 
soul in them. None ofthe furni- 
ture had been removed, and the 
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plates and crumbs of the last meal 
were still on the kitchen-table. 
The clothes-press in the bedroom, 
however, was empty and open. 

Mr. Dawkins and I looked at 
each other, but could not guess in 
the least what had become of Mul- 
ler and his family. We then tried 
the neighbours for information, 
and ascertained from an old washer- 
woman, who lived two doors off, 
that she had seen Muller leave in 
Jean Dubois’ cart at daybreak 
that very morning. ‘And a nice 
lot of boxes he had with him. 
They seemed so heavy that he and 
Dubois could hardly lift them into 
the cart.’ 

‘ Boxes?’ remarked Mr. Dawkins 
inquiringly. 

‘ Yes, boxes of good white deal, 
four of them, all with the sides 
bound with iron clamps.’ 

‘And do you know where Ma- 
dame Muller is ? I asked. 

‘Oyes; she told Madame Che- 
vert yesterday that she was going 
off in the morning by train to 
Dunkerque, to meet her mother, 
who was coming from Germany ; 
and she took the child with her.’ 

The old woman directed us to 
the carter’s house, to which we 
at once walked, and found that he 
had started very early that morn- 
ing with some boxes for Mr, Mul- 
ler. He had gone by the Calais 
road, and would not be back till 
the evening, or perhaps not till 
next morning. Here was a nice 
state of things! Muller had evi- 
dently absconded, and we could 
not find out anything about him 
till the carter returned. 

But the puzzle was, where did 
the heavy boxes come from? I 
had an inward consciousness that 
something serious had happened, 
but what it was I had not the 
least idea. 

Mr. Dawkins suggested that we 
should go and see if the interior of 
the church was all right. We 
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found everything there as usual. 
Then we began to look about in 
an objectless sort of way, to see if 
we could find any traces of the 
lost one ; and at last, looking into 
the shed built against our bound- 
ary wall, where we kept the coals 
for heating the church in winter, 
I saw a large quantity of freshly- 
dug earth. 

This seemed strange, and going 
in Istumbled over a heavy board, 
which was thus slightly displaced, 
and revealed part of a hole. I 
lifted the board away, and saw a 
neatly-cut circular opening, but 
how deep I could not tell. I 
called Mr. Dawkins, and, tying a 
piece of string which was in*my 
pocket to his walking-stick, we 
felt for the bottom, but failed to 
find it. 

‘We must get some one to go 
down and see what this means,’ 
said I; ‘it strikes me that there 
may be a passage through this 
hole leading under the church.’ 

‘ That is not at all improbable,’ 
said Mr. Dawkins; ‘and now I 
come to think of it, Muller spoke 
to me rather mysteriously a few 
weeks ago of his having an idea 
that there must be a crypt under 
here, and that some day it might 
be found out.’ 

‘Shall we put this into the 
hands of the authorities, Mr. Daw- 
kins ? I asked. 

Mr. Dawkins, however, thought 
that we had better wait for the 
return of the carrier, and see if 
there was anything in the hole. 
‘ For if there is anything wrong, 
and we call in the police, we may 
be involved in a lot of trouble 
before the business is over.’ 

Accordingly we agreed to con- 
duct our exploration ourselves, 
and to meet again at the church 
after lunch, with candles and a 
rope, and a few tools. I was too 
excited myself to make much ofa 
meal, and was waiting at the 

















church long before two o'clock, 
with a couple of lanterns and a 
packet of candles. A few minutes 
after, Mr. Dawkins appeared, and 
with him his eldest son, a light 
active boy of fifteen. They had 
brought with them a coil of rope. 

Our first act was to let a lantern 
down the hole. We could then 
see that it had been made by an 
experienced workman, as wefound 
that ata depth of a few feet it 
was carefully shored up with 
short pieces of timber. We could 
soon see the bottom, at a great 
depth. We then pulled the 
lantern up, and let down young 
Dawkins, who was in high glee 
at the prospect of an adventure. 
After some ten or eleven feet of 
rope had passed through our 
hands, he cried, ‘Stop! I have 
reached the bottom.’ We then 
gave him the lantern, and asked 
what the place was like. He 
answered that there was plenty 
of room to turn about in, and that 
the hole was continued in a 
horizontal direction towards the 
church, At this I became 
thoroughly excited, stripped off 
my coat, and lighted the other 
lantern, and then got Mr. Daw- 
kins to lowerme. Down I went, 
and looked about me. 

The tunnel, leading towards 
the church, was regularly support- 
ed at intervals with side posts and 
cross pieces of wood, and was big 
enough to allow a man to crawl 
on his hands and knees very com- 
fortably. As there seemed no 
great difficulty in the matter, I 
shouted up to Mr. Dawkins, 

‘ We are going up the passage ; 
you had better go into the church, 
and if you hear a knocking, you 
will know that we are below.’ 

The wall of the church was 
only some twenty-five feet from 
the coal-shed ; we soon penetrated 
to that distance, and young Daw- 
kins, who preceded me, said, 
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‘ We have come toa hole ina 
wall ; and the ground seems lower 
on the other side.’ 

After lowering his lantern he 
found that there was a fall of 
about three feet, down which he 
stepped. I followed, and holding 
up our lanterns we stood upright. 
We were in an angle of a stone- 
built chamber, evidently a portion 
of the crypt of the old monastery, 
whose existence had never been 
suspected. The open space in 
which we stood was some twenty 
feet square ; two of its sides were 
formed of old stone walls, the 
other two of heaps of rubbish, 
reaching quite up to the low 
arched roof. 

Looking carefully around, traces 
of Muller’s handiwork were to be 
seen everywhere: here was a 
passage tunnelled through the rub- 
bish ; there a wall bored through, 
and the bones of several skeletons 
proved that he had disinterred 
some bodies in his search. One 
stone coffin lay in a corner, with 
its lid off; within was the 
skeleton of its tenant, quite per- 
fect, with a leaden crucifix resting 
against the ribs. 

After deliberating a little we 
determined to examine the largest 
of three openings into the rubbish, 
as it showed signs of having been 
well trodden down, and was of a 
good size. We followed it for 
some little distance, and again 
emerged into the open crypt. 

Almost the first thing that we 
noticed was a small iron door, 
half eaten away with rust. It 
had been taken off its hinges and 
lay at our feet. In the wall 
opposite was a small massively 
built recess. And now it was 
that we found evidence of the 
success of Muller’s search, for on 
the floor of the recess was a 
quantity of old and rotten wood, 
some of it still joined together with 
rusty clamps. It was evidently 
D 
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the remains of several large and 
strong chests, while the look of the 
place at once led to the idea that 
we had come upon the treasure- 
chamber of the monks. 

It was evidently useless to 
attempt any more exploration, 
and we now only thought of com- 
municating with Mr. Dawkins. 
We knocked against the roof with 
one of the pieces of wood which 
was lying about, without receiving 
any response. Then we returned 
to the first chamber, and, after 
several attempts, succeeded in 
getting an answer from above. 
On trying to ascertain its where- 
abouts, we were guided to a place 
where I fancied [ saw a stone in 
the roof which seemed loose. On 
looking more closely I perceived 
a chink at its edge, through which 
I thought I could see a dim light. 
I dragged a large stone from the 
tubbish, and placed it beneath 
this spot. I could then easily 
touch the roof, about a foot above 
my head. I cried up through the 
chink, 

‘Can you hearme, Mr. Dawkins?’ 

I then heard his answer quite 
plainly, 

‘ Yes, I can.’ 

‘Then help me te lift this stone 
when you see it move.’ 

I pushed with all my force against 
one side of the flag, which moved 
upwards without much trouble. 
Mr. Dawkins put his hands below 
as it was lifted, and by turning it 
over we made an opening some 
three feet by two, which let a 
flood of light into the old crypt. 

With the help of a pull from 
above, I emerged from my subter- 
raneous excursion, and found my- 
self in the northern aisle of the 
church. I was in a dreadful 
state, dripping with perspiration, 
my hair covered with earth and 
brickdust, both my braces burst, 
my trousers gone at the knees, 
and showing hardly a vestige of 


their original black. Altogether, 
I must have appeared a very re- 
markable specimen of an elderly 
and respectable citizen with a 
comfortable income and five chil- 
dren. 

Wethen hauled up my assis- 
tant, who was glad enough to go 
and cool himself in the court- 
yard. When he was outside I 
sat down in a pew, to the detri- 
ment, I fear, of its cushion, 
wiped my forehead, took a little 
of the dust out of my eyes, and 
uttered a long‘ phew!’ I looked at 
Mr. Dawkins ; he looked back at 
me, shook his head, drew up his 
eyebrows, and, with a long-drawn 
sigh, said, 

‘Well, Mr. Lamb? 

‘It’s anything but well,’ I re- 
plied ; and proceeded to give him 
a jerky and disjointed account of 
our exploration. I ended with: 
‘So, you see, there have been nice 
goings on in the crypt ; and I say, 
suppose, for the sake of argu- 
ment—’ 

‘Suppose what? asked Mr. 
Dawkins. 

*‘Muller—the boxes—ahem ! 
any amount of treasure—who is 
responsible ? 

*O, of course, you and Mr. 
Blinker, as joint trustees.’ 

‘Are wef said I, firing up. 
‘And how about your share, Mr. 
Dawkins ? 

There was an awkward pause. 

‘I think we had better not say 
any more about it till we have 
seen Dubois; there may still be 
some mistake about the boxes. 
And now I think we have kept 
James waiting long enough.’ 

He called his son in, and cau- 
tioned him against saying a word 
about our exploration. We then 
replaced the stone, which fitted 
perfectly, and adjourned to the 
vestry. After a lengthy course 
of brushing and wiping, James 
and I appeared in something more 


























like our natural condition. We 
carefully locked the church and 
the coal-shed, and proceeded to 
our respective dwellings. I slunk 
home by back streets, in a dread- 
ful state of mind lest any of my 
acquaintances should see me in 
my present disreputable state. 
However, I was lucky enough to 
meet no one on the way; but I 
shall not soon forget the horrified 
face of our maid Justine when 
she opened the door for me. I 
muttered something to her about 
having met with a slight accident, 
and ran up to my bedroom, where 
I changed my clothes and made 
myself generally presentable. 
Mrs. Lamb was out, so I had not 
to account for my condition to 
her; and I determined not to 
speak of the matter till I had 
seen the carrier. After dinner, 
and again at half-past ten at night, 
I went and inquired at his house, 
but not even at the latter hour were 
Dubois and his cart forthcoming. 
As I turned away the second time 
I met Mr. Dawkins coming on 
the same errand. We both 
agreed that there was nothing to 
be done but to go to*bed and 
wait till the next morning. 

Accordingly, after a restless 
night and a hurried breakfast, I 
walked to Mr. Dawkins’s house, 
and we both set off to look up 
the carrier. We found that he 
had just returned, and his wife 
was warming some coffee for him. 

‘Good-morning, M. Dubois,’ 
said Mr. Dawkins. 

‘ Good-morning.’ 

‘You have just returned from 
Calais, I believe? 

‘Yes, monsieur. I started at 
daybreak and have just got back.’ 

*You took Carl Muller there, 
I believe ? 

‘ Yes, and a tough job I had up 
the hills. Mon Dieu, but those 
boxes were heavy !’ 

I glanced at Mr. Dawkins, and 
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saw that, like myself, he was 
getting excited. However, calm- 
ing himself, he said carelessly, 

* Boxes !’ 

‘ Yes, monsieur, boxes; four of 
them, bound with iron, besides 
an old trunk, They must have 
weighed some hundred and fifty 
kilos each. Muller said that he 
was taking them to Calais fora 
Monsieur Lamb.’ 

I dared not look at Mr. Daw- 
kins, and I gradually felt my face 
grow hotter and hotter. 

* You said Calais? I asked. 

‘Yes. We got there about noon, 
and I left them for him at an 
inn in the outskirts called the 
Trois Pécheurs. I had some ac- 
quaintance whom I wished to see 
in Calais; so I stayed the night 
in town, and started for home be- 
fore daybreak this morning.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said I, looking at 
Mr. Dawkins to see if he had 
any more questions to ask. ‘Good- 
morning.’ 

* Now then,’ said Mr. Dawkins, 
when we were outside of the 
house, ‘we must be off to Calais 
at once, that’s plain.’ 

‘Yes,’ said I. ‘But if this 
villain has been telling everybody 
that he was taking the boxes 
away for me, what a scrape I shall 
be in if the authorities once get 
hold of the idea of treasure! 
Well, we have missed the ten- 
o'clock train, so we must wait till 
midday. We had better go home 
and tell our wives, and explain 
why we must be absent.’ 

Mr. Dawkins assented, and we 
agreed to meet at the railway- 
station a quarter of an hour be- 
fore the train was to start. 

I shall not dilate on the scene 
between Mrs. Lamb and myself 
when I told her all that had hap- 
pened. Let it suffice to say that 
up to that hour I had a lingering 
belief in womanly sympathy and 
forbearance as exemplified in that 
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lady. Now, however, that belief 
has passed away, never to return. 

After telling her my story in 
the most interesting, not to say 
pathetic, way, drawing pictures 
of the French Government seizing 
me for having made away with 
buried treasure, and, after confis- 
cating my property, sending me 
to drag out a miserable existence 
in New Caledonia—after all this 
the sympathy I got was: 

‘Well, Lamb, you are a bigger 
donkey than I ever took you for.’ 

Bigger, mind you. There was 
the sting. She must, then, al- 
ways have taken me for somewhat 
of a donkey. 

‘Yes, bigger donkey, for trust- 
ing a nasty deceiving German of 
whom you knew nothing, and 
becoming churchwarden, and all 
that nonsense |’ 

‘ Silence, woman!’ I shouted, in 
my grandest tones. 

Without a word more I seized 
my hat, crammed it on my head, 
grasped my stick, and, without 
waiting for anything to eat or 
drink (I knew that we were to 
have cold mutton for lunch that 
day), rushed down to Michaud’s, 
the restaurateur, ate a hurried 
morsel (which, I must say, was 
beautifully cooked), and reached 
the station ten minutes before 
Mr. Dawkins. 

When we arrived at Calais we 
took a fly and drove at once to 
the Trois Pécheurs. We stepped 
into the little sanded public room, 
and by making inquiries of the 
landlady, a neat and very talkative 
little woman, we soon learned all 
there was to know about Muller. 

He had arrived with the cart 
and boxes, and, after seeing them 
safely deposited, went out and 
hired another vehicle to take them 
on to Dunkerque. He said that 
he was taking charge of them for 
an English gentleman called Mon- 
sieur Lamb, who lived at Féteville. 
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I tried to Jook as if I were not 
that miserable individual; and 
after thanking the hostess, and 
accounting for our inquiries by 
saying that we had been requested 
to find out whether he had reached 
Calais safely, we asked if she 
knew the driver of the cart which 
had taken the boxes on to Dun- 
kerque. 

She said that she had not no- 
ticed the man particularly ; but 
that if we could wait a few 
minutes she would find out who 
he was. But after a short delay 
she returned, and told us that 
none of her household knew the 
man. All that they remembered 
was that he was fair, talked with 
a foreign accent, and had a cart 
which was not of the local build. 
They had supposed him to be a 
Fleming from beyond Dunkerque, 
but he might have been a German. 

This was the last trace of Mul- 
ler that we ever discovered. Mr. 
Dawkins and myself both agreed 
that the man with the cart was 
probably an accomplice, and must 
have come with his conveyance 
across the Belgian frontier. Still 
he may possibly have been a mere 
ignorant instrument. The reason 
for Muller’s choosing such a way 
of getting the boxes out of France 
was plain. Ifhe had goneby rail the 
boxes would have attracted atten- 
tion, and would besides have been 
examined by the douaniers at 
Lille or Blandain. Moreover his 
destination would have been di- 
vulged by the labels of the boxes, 
and he would have run the risk 
of being stopped by telegraph. 
Going, as he did, by road, he es- 
caped all immediate pursuit ; in- 
deed, he may have calculated on a 
longer start than he had, as his 
absence was only discovered soon 
after his departure, owing to the 
accident of my wishing to speak 
to him early in the morning. 
Besides, if he had not been 














noticed in company with Dubois 
at daybreak it would have been a 
much more lengthy business to 
discover traces of his flight. 

Mr. Dawkins and I had a 
gloomy journey back to Féteville ; 
and the more I pondered on my 
responsibility, the less I liked it. 
If Dubois once got speaking of 
Muller’s boxes and my inquiries, 
and the people who lived round 
the church connected them with 
our mysterious manceuvres in the 
courtyard with ropes and lanterns, 
I should certainly, and Mr. Daw- 
kins possibly, be arrested for 
making away with the treasure. 
To prove my innocence would not 
be very easy. I should, even 
when I had proved it, always be 
a marked man in Féteville, and 
should never hear the end of 
jokes and taunts for the undigni- 
fied part I had played in the mat- 
ter. 

When I arrived home I found 
Mrs. Lamb in a different mood. 
She was no longer flippant and 
insulting, but remained equally 
aggravating in another way. ‘I 
should be the ruin of my wife and 
children ; ‘she nevtr should be 
able to hold up her head in Féte- 
villeagain,’ &c.,ad infinitum. This 
was awful; nor was my state of 
mind improved when, on going 
to fill up the hole in the coal- 
shed next morning, I perceived 
that all my motions were watched 
by a small, but intensely interest- 
ed, crowd of the neighbours. This 
decided me: I went off to Mr. 
Dawkins immediately, and asked 
whether he would object very 
much to my leaving Féteville. I 
was rather surprised at the alac- 
rity with which he received my 
proposal ; but I have since come to 
the conclusion that he thoughtif I, 
who had introduced Muller to the 
place, and whose name that wretch 
had employed in his stories to 
the carrier and the people at 
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Calais, were to leave the town, 
ali the suspicion would fall on 
me, and he himself would escape 
notice. 

My steps for departure were 
soon taken. I occupied a fur- 
nished house, so there was no 
difficulty about heavy luggage. 
That afternoon I spent in paying 
the bills I owed about the town, 
while my wife was packing all 
our possessions in our trunks, and 
in two or three boxes which I 
purchased for the purpose. I 
payed our servants some francs 
more than their wages, left Mr. 
Dawkins a parcel containing my 
quarter’s rent in five-franc notes, 
to be delivered to my landlord 
next day, and so was enabled to 
start by the Folkestone boat that 
evening. 

It was on the very next day 
that the war between France and 
Germany was declared, and I sup- 
pose the authorities at Féteville 
found some other way of employ- 
ing their time than in making 
inquiries for my unfortunate self. 
At any rate, Mr. Dawkins wrote 
that he never heard of any being 
made. However, [ have taken 
care not to visit Féteville since ; 
for the main facts of my story 
soon became known to all the 
English residing there at that 
period, and I had no wish to be 
reminded of them. 

The thing which has always 
been a mystery to me is how 
Muller came to dig for that trea- 
sure. Of course I do not believe 
a word of the story he told me 
about his ‘ having a specialty for 
finding lost and buried treasure ;’ 
that is absurd. But what can 
possibly have led him to com- 
mence his explorations below the 
church? It is possible, of course, 
that he heard the flooring of the 
place sound hollow, or from some 
other similar reason conjectured 
that there was a crypt below ; or 
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he may have inferred its existence 
merely because the church had 
once been an old monastic chapel. 
Commencing to explore from mere 
curiosity, he may have ended by 
discovering the recess with the 
iron door and its contents. This 
is possible ; but I often think that 
it can hardly have been chance 
that brought him to Féteville, and 
threw him in the way of one of the 
few people who could introduce 
him to the church. Assuming, 
however, that it was not chance, 
I cannot make any probable con- 
jecture as to his having acquired 
any information about the place. 
It is in the highest degree unlike- 
ly that some of the old Capuchins, 
who were expelled at the time of 
the Revolution, left some memo- 
randum about the hoard, which 


finally fell into Muller’s hands. 
But in what other way he can 
have known of it I cannot guess. 
I presume that I am not likely to 
meet Muller again, so the puazle 
will never receive its solution. 

One thing, however, I can 
solemnly affirm—namely, that if 
ever you catch me becoming a 
churchwarden again in a church 
built over an old monastery in a 
French town, you may ‘ write me 
down an ass.’ 

I trust Mr. Dawkins will par- 
don the revelation of our little 
adventure of ten years ago, if this 
story ever falls into his hands ; 
for I must assure the public that, 
though I have changed names and 
a few circumstanccs, all the main 
points of this téle are actually 
founded on fact. 0. 

















FORTUNES MADE IN BUSINESS. 


quugmen 
XXII. 
MESSRS. BASS AND THE BURTON BREWERIES. 


Ir is no extravagant assertion to 
say that throughout the world 
there is no name more familiar 
than that of Bass. A household 
word amongst Englishmen, it is 
one of the first words in the 
vocabulary of foreigners whose 
knowledge of the English lan- 
guage is of the most rudimentary 
description. And while the cog- 
nomen of the great Burton brewer 
is of cosmopolitan celebrity, there 


is no geometrical figure so well: 


known as the vermilion triangle 
which is the trade-mark on his 
bottles. It is as familiar to the 
eye as her Majesty’s visage on the 
postage-stamps. It would, indeed, 
be a difficult task to say in what 
part of the earth that vivid tri- 
angle does not gladden the heart 
of man. Thackeray contended 
with great humour that far as the 
meteor flag of England may have 
carried the glory of this country, 
the fame of her bitter beer has 
gone farther still. The word 
* Bass’ is known in places where 
such ‘names to conjure with’ as 
Beaconsfield, Gladstone, Bright, 
Tennyson, and Dickens would be 
unintelligible sounds. To what 
corner of the habitable world has 
not ‘Bass’ penetrated? He has 
circumnavigated the world more 
completely than Captain Cook. 
The sign of the vermilion triangle 
is sure evidence of civilisation. 
That trade-mark has travelled 
‘from China to Peru,’ ‘ from 
Greenland’s icy mountains to 


India’s coral strand.’ There it is 
in Paris or St Petersburg, Madrid 
or Moscow, Berlin or Bombay, 
Brussels or Baalbec, New York or 
Yokohama, San Francisco or San 
Stefano, Teheran or Trichino- 
poly. You meet the refreshing 
label up among Alpine glaciers 
and down in the cafés of the Bos- 
phorus, among the gondolas of 
the Grand Canal at Venice, the 
dahabeahs at the first cataract on 
the Nile, and the junks of China. 
It has reached ‘the Great Lone 
Land.’ It has refreshed the 
‘mighty hunter’ camping out in 
Wyoming, Montana, or Dakotah. 
It sparkles before the camp-fire 
of the Anglo-Saxon adventurer 
out in the wilds of the Far West, 
and its happy aroma is grateful to 
the settler in the Australian bush. 
When the North Pole is dis- 
covered, ‘ Bass’ will be found there, 
cool and delicious, 

Mr. George Augustus Sala, writ- 
ingrecently of Paris Herself Again, 
insists that the French people are 
rapidly becoming a nation of Eng- 
lish beer-drinkers. He says: 
‘Bavarian beer, for political rea- 
sons, they resolutely refuse to 
drink; and similar causes render 
them averse from partaking of the 
once-beloved beverage of Stras- 
bourg. Their own beer, from 
Nancy and other parts of the east 
of France, is very bad ; and I hold 
that Burton-on-Trent has a very 
bright future before it, and, so 
far as supplying the French mar- 
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ket is concerned, might eventually 
beat Vienna—great as has been 
the name of Dreher—out of the 
field. ‘ Cerevisia de Palyaly,” as 
the Spaniards call Bass’s pale ale, 
is making great way in all the 
towns of Andalusia, and all the 
first-rate cafés in Parissell Allsopp, 
either bottled or on draught.’ 

In countries where wineis cheap 
and ‘Bass’ dear, ‘ Bass’ is pre- 
ferred; and if in England ‘ Bass’ 
were the price of ‘ Heidsieck,’ 
‘Mumn,’ or ‘ Moét & Chandon,’ 
and these the price of ‘ Bass,’ then 
the Burton beer would prevail 
over the champagne. Farquhar, 
in the Beaux’ Stratagem, makes 
Boniface say, as he pours out a 
glass of his Burton beer, ‘ Smooth 
as oil, sweet as milk, clear as 
amber, and strong as brandy :’ 
‘fancy it Burgundy—only fancy 
it—and ’tis worth ten shillings a 
quart.’ Even a higher value was 
placed upon the wine of malt by 
the Oxford ‘ Union,’ where it was 
once gravely deliberated which 
had conferred the greatest boon 
on the human race—the printing- 
press or Bass’s beer. The debate 
was conducted with great ability, 
and on the division taking place 
‘Bass’ was triumphant. Beer is 
a truly national drink ; ‘Git ma 
my aiile,’ says Tennyson’s ‘ Nor- 
thern Farmer ;’ and he only ex- 
presses the request of Englishmen 
everywhere, Give the Frenchman 
his absinthe and his vin ordinaire, 
the Dutchman his schnapps, the 
Spaniard his sugar-and-water, the 
Russian his vodki, the Oriental 
his sherbet and his coffee, the 
American his iced cobblers, but 
give the Englishman his beer. 
‘To rob a working man of his 
beer’ is, in the eyes of the English 
artisan, an act of the deepest turpi- 
tude. A draught of ‘Bass’ is 
popularly supposed and currently 
believed to have saved the life of 
his Royal Highness the Prince of 
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Waies during the terrible crisis 
of that deadly fever when all the 
country watched with affectionate 
solicitude by his bedside; Dr. 
Tanner interested himself in ‘ Bass’ 
as soon as he left off fasting and 
began feasting ; beef and beer are 
somehow bound up with old Eng- 
land’s greatness, and are associated 
with the battle of Waterloo, the 
conquest of India, and the ex- 
ploration of the world. 

The beer-trade is a great indus- 
try, seeing that the number of 
brewers in the United Kingdom 
is registered at 22,278 ; but Mr. 
M. T. Bass stands at the top of it. 
Mr. Gladstone, inhis Budget speech 
of June 10, 1880, addressing him- 
self to the vexed question of the 
malt-tax, spoke of Mr. Bass as one 
who, ‘ both from his ability and 
his long experience and skill in 
that branch of industry, stood at 
its head,’ and he alluded to the 
great brewery at Burton as ‘a 
permanent and respected institu- 
tion of the country.’ It may, 
however, be remarked in paren- 
thesis that the recent financial 
proposals of the Government have 
not altogether the countenance of 
the firm the Premier so pointedly 
eulogised ; for Mr. Arthur Bass, 
M.P., presiding at the anniversary 
festival ofthe Licensed Victuallers’ 
School shortly afterwards, is re- 
ported to have said that he 
thought their result would be to 
make beer dearer, and to stimulate 
its manufacture from an inferior 
article. Mr. Gladstone at a sub- 
sequent date, in the discussion on 
the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Bill, said the beer trade had its 
high - priests and its hierarchy. 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, therefore, 
with his customary facetiousness, 
christened the well-known mem- 
ber for Derby ‘ Archbishop Bass.’ 

The history of Messrs. Bass & 
Co. as Burton brewers does not 
reach back much beyond a period 














ofa hundred years; but the fame 
of Burton ale is as ancient as the 
reputation of Sheffield steel, of 
which we read in Chaucer. The 
archeology of ale would make an 
interesting work; but to record 
allthat antiquarians and historians 
and poets have said on the subject 
would demand the space occupied 
by Alison’s History of Europe, or 
as many volumes as the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. The Egyptians 
are claimed as the originators of 
ale. Humorous cynicism has 
surmised that it was for the beer- 
pots as well as the flesh-pots of 
the Pharaohs that the parched 
Israelites sighed in the thirsty 
desert. We have not traced back 
Mr. Bass’s genealogy, for he is a 
living reminiscence himself,a Nes- 
tor belonging to the last century, 
carrying his experience to the 
eighth decade ofthiscentury. But, 
remembering that the Egyptians 
were the inventors of beer, it has 
beenassumed that the Burton brew- 
er descended from Bassareus, the 
Egyptian god, to whom oblations 
of wine of barley were periodically 
offered. And in support of this 
natural supposition may be cited 
the Egyptian pyramid in red— 
the coat-of-arms worn by ‘ Bass’ 
at the present day. Bringing the 
history of beer down to English 
annals, we find that the Anglo- 
Saxons and the Danes drank beer 
at their religious festivals, and it 
was provided at the banquets of 
their kings. ‘ Whitsun ales’ are 
bound up with the ecclesiastical 
history of ‘ Merrie England.’ At 
Haddon Hall, in the mighty 
medieval days, beer formed one 
of the great hospitalities of the 
baronial castle ; and in the wains- 
coting of the banqueting-hall to 
this day is to be observed by the 
curious the iron ring fixed there 
in the ‘good old days’ for the 
wrists of teetotalers, who were 
thus suspended while the potent 
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ale the abstainers abjured was 
poured down their sleeves. Burton 
beer figures early in our ‘rough 
island story.’ Ben Jonson sings 
the praises of Burton ale ; while 
its panegyric by John Taylor, the 
Water- Poet, is one of the quaintest 
conceits in English composition. 
And while Shakespeare pro- 
nounces ‘a quart of ale a dish fit 
for a king,’ we find he puts in 
the ‘fiery Hotspur's’ mouth the 
opinion that the Burton district 
is the best in all England fora 
flagon of good beer, and makes 
Percy express his determination 
to keep it for himself, though he 
had to turn the Trent from its 
course to obtain it. It is plain, 
therefore, that the product of 
Burton was famous in Shake- 
speare’s time ; and we have historic 
evidence that Mary Queen of 
Scots was solaced in her solitary 
confinement at Tutbury Castle 
by draughts of Burton beer. Sir 
Walter Scott introduces the. con- 
nection between Burton and beer 
in the pages of Jvanhoe ; but the 
Staffordshire mash was celebrated 
before the time of Richard Coeur 
de Lion, for the Saxon kings 
built a bridge over the Trent at 
Burton, to give their subjects 
facilities to drink the beer of the 
place. Indeed, so liberally were 
these facilities employed, that in 
the twelfth century it was found 
necessary to raise the parapets of 
this bridge, in consequence of the 
frequent accidents that happened 
to people passing over it on their 
return journey. Old Dr, Plot, 
in his Staffordshire history, men- 
tions Burton as the first and last 
place in which he had seen 
maltsters dry their barley in the 
sun in the open streets. What a 
revelation would meet the quaint 
gossiping writer's eyes could he 
but behold the Burton of to-day ! 

It was not, however, until the 
beginning of the eighteenth 
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century that brewing as a dis- 
tinct trade was begun in Burton. 
The first common brewer was a 
Benjamin Printon. When he 
commenced the business he em- 
ployed only three men. But he 
may be said to have founded the 
export trade of Burton. He sent 
out by wagons his barrels to 
distant towns. The fame of 
Burton beer spread. The de- 
mand for it induced new men to 


follow his enterprise. Among 
these was William Bass. He 
was a Burton carrier. Impressed 


with the increasing traffic in beer 
carried by his own teams, he de- 
termined to brew and transport 
his own brewings, instead of con- 
veying those of other traders. 
This was in 1777. The honest 
old carrier's shrewd decision 
founded the largest and most 
famous firm in the world. Wil- 
liam Bass was the grandfather of 
Michael Thomas Bass, the present 
head of the Burton business. 
London, however, only took a 
barrel or two in those days. It 
was sold at a hostelry in Gray’s- 
inn-lane, called the Peacock. St. 
Petersburg was a great market 
for the Burton brewings long 
before the English metropolis. 
Orders from the Russian capital 
exceeded 600 hogsheads at a time ; 
but they were for a strong dark 
. liquid, quite unlike the present 
pale tonic for which Bass & 
Co. are celebrated. The St, 
Petersburg traffic taking prece- 
dence of that of London is ac- 
counted for by the expense of 
inland communication; while 
the Trent navigation gave direct 
access vid Gainsborough to Hull, 


the English port for Baltic 
captains, The trade with Russia 


had grown to a large and impor- 
tant business when, in 1822, a 
despotic tariff imposed by the 
Czar’s Government was so heavy 
as to be practically prohibitory. 
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At first sight, the imposition of 
these heavy import duties seemed 
to augur unfavourably for the 
future of Burton. On the other 
hand, they proved the foundation 
of Burton’s fortune. Had they 
heen repealed at the petition of 
the Burton brewers, Burton 
would probably have been a big 
village brewing the heavy heady 
dark Muscovite beverage to this 
day. But the action of Russia 
not only led to the popular intro- 
duction of Burton beer into Lon- 
don and the south of England, but 
to the establishment of that trade 
with the East, which marked an 
era of prosperity, the mercantile 
magnitude of which could not 
have been conceived by William 
Bass, even had he been endowed 
with an Oriental imagination, 
inspired by his own ‘ juice benig- 
nant.’ The history of that im- 
portant departure is worthy of 
recital. 

At that period the whole of 
the Indian market was monopo- 
lised by one house, the London 
firm of Abbott & Hodgson, of 
the Old Bow Brewery. Hodg- 
son’s India pale ale had establish- 
ed itself in the East. India was 
dependent on Hodgson ; but he 
had just then given offence to 
some of the East Indian mer- 
chants. About this time, Bass’s 
beer had been introduced into 
London, and a gentleman in the 
East India Company’s service 
suggested to Mr. Bass that he 
should brew a special beer for the 
Indian market: not the strong 
sweet brown ale synonymous 
with Burton; but a beer suited 
for consumption under a tropical 
sun. Mr. Bass tasted Hodgson’s 
produce. He was of opinion 


that he could not only brew it, 
but that he could improve upon 
it. He brought practical deter- 
mination to the question, and a 
series of scientific experiments 














were entered upon. A beer had 
to be produced which should bear 
the atmospheric vicissitudes of a 
voyage round the Cape, and that 
should, when unloaded in India, 
be as clear as amber, sparkling 
as champagne, pleasant to the 
palate, and wholesome to the 
liver. Malt had to be dried a 
different colour, and the treat- 
ment of hops rose to quite a 
fine art. The experiments were 
numerous and costly; but the 
result was a triumph. It was 
Bass’s bitter beer. The first con- 
signment sent out to India pro- 
duced a most favourable impres- 
sion. Its popularity was instan- 
taneous. When the next cargo 
followed the success was confirm- 
ed and complete. Hodgson, with 
his moneyed monopoly and his 
Eastern standing of half a century, 
could not withstand the compe- 
tition with Burton. The price of 
his produce fell, and Bass steadily 
progressed in favour, until his 
name became a household word 
in India. This invention of 
bitter beer was the key to a 
splendid fortune. The trade to- 
day between the Burton firm 
and the Eastern Empire is one of 
colossal proportions. 

It was what we call chance 
that introduced Bass to India. 
Chance brought him into notice 
at Liverpool. Until 1827 Messrs. 
Bass appear to have exported all 
their bitter beer for that Indian 
consumption for which it was 
originally manufactured. In that 
year, however, an accident was 
the agency for introducing it to 
another constituency. A cargo 
of 300 hogsheads of bitter beer 
was wrecked in the Irish Channel. 
The salvage was landed at Liver- 
pool. It was disposed of for the 
benefit of the underwriters ; but 
instead of being reshipped to Cal- 
cutta, it was drunk at the great 
Lancashire port. It gained instant 
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favour, and the north-west of 
England and Ireland became a 
great market for ‘ Bass.’ In the 
Liverpool of to-day, at the Gill- 
street stores of Messrs. Ihlers & 
Bell—the great exporters—may 
be seen at a time 2000 butts of 
Bass, each butt holding 108 gal- 
lons, and each worth 10/.; while 
at the North-end stores of the 
same firm there are 3000 butts. 
Messrs. Ihlers & Bell send to the 
Brazils, Pernambuco, and other 
distant markets about 5,000,000 
quart bottles a year, and pay 
Bass & Co. over 60,0002. a year. 
Several bottling tirms in London 
and Scotland pay the Burton firm 
similar sums for export only. 

It was not until the Exhibition 
year of 1851 that Bass acquired 
an important hold upon London, 
The London brewers considered 
their position impregnable; but 
in that year of all nations, Mr. 
Bass took up a place in the me- 
tropolis which has grown stronger 
every succeeding year. An Eng- 
lishman’s heart is reached through 
his stomach, and it was at the 
refreshment department of the 
world’s show that Bass gained 
the affections of London. Messrs. 
Masters & Younghusband divided 
the commissariat at the Crystal 
Palace. With both firms Mr. 
Michael Thomas Bass obtained 
permission to lay on his bitter 
beer in draught. All the world 
and his wife were tempted, they 
tasted, and were conquered; and 
if the Prince Consort’s Universal 
Exhibition did not introduce the 
period of universal peace, it 
brought about universal bitter 
beer. It was just about this time, 
when ‘ Bass’ was achieving a wide 
popularity, that a deadly blow 
was aimed at its reputation. 
Seven-and-twenty years suffice to 
cover many matters of moment 
with the cold mantle of oblivion, 
and the great pale-ale controversy 
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of 1852—which was more bitter 
than the bitterest beer—is well- 
nigh forgotten. It owed its origin 
to an allegation made in a series 
of lectures on hygiene, by M. 
Payen, delivered at the Conserva- 
toire des Arts et Métiers at Paris, 
that the bitter of bitter beer was 
not derived from hops, but owed 
its presence to strychnine. The 
English medical press gave cur- 
rency and comment to this serious 
statement, which met with em- 
phatic denial by the Burton 
brewers. The public was alarmed, 
and M. Payen persisted that the 
French Government were aware 
that large quantities of strychnine 
were made in Paris, and that its 
pernicious use did not prevail 
there, but that the poison was 
exported to England in order to 
fabricate bitter beer. The Burton 
brewers triumphantly refuted the 
calumny, and showed its base un- 
truth in a most signal manner. 
They called in the services of a 
commission of acute and scientific 
investigators. The published re- 
port of these experts (who sub- 
mitted to severe analysis bitter 
beer, brewed before M. Payen’s 
accusation, in bottle and barrel, 
and from wholesale and retail 
places all over the country) states 
that the result of the chemical 
and microscopical examination of 
forty samples of bitter beer, pale 
ale, or India pale ale, brewed by 
Messrs. Bass & Co. and by Messrs. 
Allsopp & Sons, and obtained 
under circumstances which pre- 
cluded the possibility of error, 
fallacy, or of preparation for the 
selection, is in every case recorded 
as follows: ‘ Analysis. The pro- 
duce of malt and hops, and the 
constituents pure spring-water ; 
not any other ingredient, either 
organic or inorganic.’ The com- 
missioners added other important 
evidence as to the quality of these 
beers: ‘First, that the bitter beers 
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of Messrs. Bass & Co., and of 
Messrs. Allsopp & Sons, contain 
only a moderate amount of alco- 
hol ; and, secondly, that they con- 
tain an unusually large quantity 
of bitter extract, consisting of the 
extract of hops.’ They concluded 
the report of their scientific in- 
vestigations by adding a recom- 
mendation of bitter beer, which, 
considering their high position 
as chemists, pharmaceutists, sur- 
geons, and physicians, is worthy 
of quotation in these pages. They 
write : 

‘From the pure and wholesome 
nature of the ingredients em- 
ployed, the moderate proportion 
of alcohol present, and the very 
considerable quantity of aromatic 
anodyne bitter, derived from hops, 
contained in these beers, they tend 
to preserve the tone and vigour 
of the stomach, and conduce to 
the restoration of the health of 
that organ when in a state of 
weakness or debility. 

‘These bitter beers differ from 
all other preparations of malt, in 
containing a smaller amount of 
extractive matter, thus being less 
viscid and saccharine, and conse- 
quently more easy of digestion ; 
they resemble, indeed, from their 
lightness, a wine of malt, rather 
than an ordinary fermented infu- 
sion; and it is very satisfactory 
to find that a beverage of such 
general consumption is entirely 
free from every kind of impurity. 

‘The admirers, therefore, of the 
bitter beer manufactured by the 
celebrated brewers we have men- 
tioned may enjoy with advantage 
this their favourite beverage. The 
report £0 commonly circulated, 
that it contained a deadly poison, 
was a severe reflection on the 
sagacity and judgment of the 
members of the medical profes- 
sion ; because it is perfectly well 
known that bitter beer or pale 
ale first acquired, and afterwards 
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maintained, its general celebrity 
in consequence of the universal 
recommendation of our profession 
—a recommendation which is now 
proved to have had the best pos- 
sible foundation.’ 

This is the age of adulteration, 
and it is not surprising that the 
British public received a scare 
from the smart Parisian’s novel 
alarm of a ‘French invasion.’ 
But it was impossible for an asser- 
tion so mendacious and mischiev- 
ous to receive a moment’s credence 
from people who knew the mer- 
cantile character of Bass & Co. 
In the preparation of their bitter 
beer, scrupulous pains are em- 
ployed in getting the finest malt, 
the best hops, and the purest 
water; the greatest cleanliness 
and the most exact skill are di- 
rected to the process of brewing ; 
while the reputation and wealth 
of the firm have been altogether 
built up by an unswerving and 
undeviating honesty, and a con- 
stant conscientious determination 
to manufacture the most accept- 
able article that a combination of 
capital and chemistry can produce. 

So much for the history of 
bitter beer. Something now as 
to the breweries of Messrs, Bass 
& Co. Brewing is the staple 
industry of Burton-upon-Trent. 
There is nothing particularly pic- 
turesque about the place. It lies 
in a flat position on the eastern 
border of Staffordshire. Its many 
chimneys and its monotonous 
warehouses, indeed, make a very 
commonplace town, although the 
artist might find a pretty ‘bit’ in 
the gray old Trent bridge, with its 
thirty-six arches of proud anti- 
quity, the broad broken river, and 
the wooded slopes of Stapenhill 
rising on the opposite bank. The 
railway position of the town is, 
however, a central one ; and while 
the Midland Company is the prin- 
cipal carrier, three other railway 


systems—the London and North- 
Western, the Great Northern, and 
the North Staffordshire—run into 
the breweries. Burton is indeed 
a curious congeries of railway 
lines—‘a mighty maze, but not 
without a plan.’ The brewery 
lines cross the principal streets 
and cut up the borough into 
every denomination of geometrical 
shapes. Fussy little locomotives, 
with trains of barrels behind them, 
are puffing everywhere. Bass & 
Co. have, indeed, twelve miles of 
railway on their own premises, 
and a working arrangement with 
the Midland Company over seven 
miles of their branches. The firm 
are customers to the Midland 
Railway to the extent of some 
thousands of pounds annually. 
In one year, that ending June 
30, 1878, the firm paid the rail- 
way and canal companies and other 
carriers in that period the sum of 
180,102/. for carriage alone. Some 
idea of the magnitude of their 
traffic to London alone may be 
gathered from the fact that the 
ale-stores of Messrs. Bass outside 
St. Pancras Station cover three 
floors, each two acres in extent, 
and each containing 30,000 barrels 
of 36 gallons of ale. Besides this, 
Bass & Co. have a large export 
bottling store under the Midland 
Goods Dépdt at St. Pancras, with 
accommodation for 8000 butts, 
together with export stores at 
Poplar for the continental busi- 
ness. 

The breweries of Messrs. Bass 
are spread all over Burton. They 
have grown with the trade from 
the smallest of premises to quite 
a town of themselves. How great 
has been that development may 
be best inferred from the state- 
ment that the amount of busi- 
ness transacted during the whole 
of one year, 1827, by the father of 
Mr. Michael Thomas Bass, was 
not more than is now achieved by 
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his son’s firm in three days! The 
area of the father’s brewery was 
that of a moderately large garden ; 
that of the son’s occupies free- 
hold business premises extending 
over forty-five acres, of the value 
of a quarter of a million sterling, 
and more than 100 acres of lease- 
hold property. Then steam-power 
was unknown in the place ; now 
Bass & Co.’s brewery has thirty- 
two steam-engines daily at work, 
nine locomotives, two portable 
engines, and 100 powerful cart- 
horses. Mechanical and scientific 
appliances have largely minimised 
manual labour, yet the Burton 
staff number nearly 3000; while 
in addition hundreds are required 
to manage their places of business 
all over the United Kingdom. 
The father produced comparative- 
ly only a few barrels per week, 
delivered by his own carts; the 
son, in the course of a brewing sea- 
son, sends out by train and ship 
one million barrels, and the aver- 
age annual amount of his busi- 
ness is assessed at 2,400,0002. In 
malt-tax and license-duty Bass & 
Co, pay in one year 286,000I. 
Professor Leone Levi, in a calcu- 
lation drawn up by him in March 
1871, states that the yearly re- 
venue derived from beer and 
British and foreign wines and 
spirits amounts to about twenty- 
eight millions sterling, or con- 
siderably more than a third of the 
whole annual national revenue, 
towards which the firm of Bass 
& Co. pay upwards of 780/. per 
day. 

The art of brewing may be 
divided into three processes: the 
manufacture of malt, the produc- 
tion of the fermentable fluid called 
‘wort,’ and the conversion of 
‘ wort’ into beer. Messrs. Bass & 
Co. are their own maltsters. The 
firm have thirty-three malting es- 
tablishments at Burton ; whilethey 
possess branch maltings at Ret- 
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ford and Lincoln. Sir John Bar- 
leycorn, who acts as our cicerone 
to the Burton breweries, takes us 
to the Shobnall maltings, which 
are the latest and largest of the 
buildings devoted to this branch 
of the trade. They form of them- 
selves seven complete malt-houses 
in one block of buildings. In the 
upper story of one of the houses 
Sir John Barleycorn points out a 
trifling heap of over 5000 quarters 
of barley. He tells us that an 
average yearly brewing of Messrs. 
Bass’s demands 300,000 quarters 
of malt—that is, over two million 
bushels ; that an acre of land pro- 
duces about thirty-two bushels of 
barley; and that close upon 
70,000 acres are thus doing no- 
thing else but growing barley for 
Bass & Co.’s beer. Another 3000 
acres are employed in growing the 
36,000 cwt. of hops which are 
required for this annual maltage. 
In the hop storehouse 10,000 
‘ pockets’ of hops may be seen at 
one time. The market price of one 
‘pocket’ is 20/., so that the value 
of hops alone in stock represents 
a capital of 200,000/. The process 
of malting requires a close atten- 
tion to little things. First of all 
the grain is ‘ blown’—a screening 
operation by means of which the 
inferior seeds and impurities are 
eliminated. Then it is steeped in 
water to a depth of six or seven 
inches, It remains in the cistern 
for some fifty hours. The ‘ couch- 
frame’ is the next transition of the 
germinating barley, where it re- 
mains for twenty to thirty hours 
to swell; and the various stages 
through which it passes on its 
way to the kiln take up about 
ten days. Notice the exquisite 


cleanliness of the kiln-floors. The 
smooth tiled area occupies an 
enormous superficial space; but 
the faintest defect in the cement 
jointing is at once marked with a 
white cross for instant remedy, 











When roasting has completed the 


malting process, the grain is 
screened and conveyed to the dry- 
malt store ready for mashing. 
And this brings Sir John Bar- 
leycorn to the breweries proper. 
They comprise three great brewer- 
ies: the Old, or ‘ Red’ Brewery ; 
the Middle, or ‘ White’ Brewery ; 
and the New, or ‘ Blue’ Brewery. 
They extend over three sides of a 
parallelogram broken by sheds, 
stores, offices, cooperages, malt- 
houses, &c., all connected by rail- 
way lines. Burton owes its su- 
preme position as the brewing 
centre of the world to its natural 
water-springs. These well-waters, 
submitted to exhaustive and re- 
peated analysis, show a complete 
immunity from organic matter. 
Their chemical composition, how- 
ever, contains an emphatic per- 
centage of sulphate of lime, a 
large proportion of the sulphates 
of potash and magnesia, and a 
considerable amount of carbonate 
of lime. The Burton well-water 
is palpably a hard water, and a 
priort would be considered bad 
water for brewing. But though 
hard at first, it really becomes a 
soft water, as contained in the 
beer. As an analysis which ap- 
peared in the columns of the 
Lancet shows, ‘in the course of 
boiling, the excess of carbonic 
acid in the water, by which the 
carbonates of lime and magnesia 
are dissolved, is expelled, and 
these salts are precipitated ; while 
the alkaline phosphates present 
in malt have the power of decom- 
posing and precipitating sulphate 
of lime, phosphate of lime, and, 
a soluble alkaline sulphate being 
formed, the greater part of the 
phosphate of lime so formed is 
redissolved in the acid generated 
during fermentation. Thus the 
water from being at first hard 
becomes comparatively soft, and 
in this state is well suited for the 
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extraction of the active properties 
of the malt and hops used in the 
manufacture of bitter beer.’ The 
chemical constitution of the Bur- 
ton water explains also another 
circumstance connected with Bur- 
ton ales. The depurating power 
of the lime clarifies the beer, and 
renders it bright, transparent 
without the aid of ‘ finings.’ The 
sulphate of lime is obtained from 
the gypseous deposits of certain 
strata of the district ; and it has 
been computed that the average 
amount of gypsum derived from 
the water used in brewing 1000 
barrels of ale may be estimated at 
250 pounds weight. The revenue 
estimate of the annual brew of 
Messrs. Bass & Co. is 1,000,000 
barrels, so that firm are absorbers 
of 200,000,000 pounds of gypsum 
each year! The Artesian borings 
are 200 feet deep, and Sir John 
Barleycorn shows a pardonable 
pride in the powerful pumps. 

We are now in the midst of 
the breweries. A network of 
railways. An atmosphere of ale. 
Barrels everywhere. Full casks 
and empty casks ; thirty-six gal- 
lon casks and eighteen gallon 
casks. Casks are the masters of 
the situation. There they are 
being rolled from drays, or loaded 
into railway wagons. Trains of 
beer, drays of beer, with Titanic 
horses and drivers as rotund as 
the barrels. A brewer's horse 
with even a suspicion of ribs 
would be as great a natural curi- 
osity as the dodo; while a lean 
and gaunt brewer’s drayman would 
be a lusus nature that Barnum 
might madly covet. 

Now for the process of brew- 
ing. The malt, after being again 
submitted to a winnowing pro- 
cess, is conveyed to the rollers by 
a ‘Jacob’s ladder’—an endless 
band, suggestive of ‘ perpetual 
motion,’ with a series of small tin 
buckets attached to it, like a 
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dredging machine. These cans 
load themselves at the lowest 
level and empty at the highest. 
Sir John Barleycorn speaks of the 
precautions that have to be ob- 
served against explosion in this 
process, as the malt-dust is highly 
combustible, being almost in a 
gaseous state. Then the malt is 
crushed between two iron cylinders 
with: roughened surfaces, which 
revolve rapidly in diverse direc- 
tions. Now slightly crushed, and 
rendered more ready to yield the 
saccharine matter to be extracted 
in the mash-tubs, the malt is con- 
veyed by the ayency of an Archi- 
median screw to the various hop- 
pers, which are placed imme- 
diately over the mash-tubs. Such 
tubs! Compared with them, the 
traditional tun of Heidelberg is 
as a child’s porringer. There is 
a whole series of these megathe- 
rian vessels. Seven of them are 
on one floor of the Old Brewery, 
and about three times as many in 
the ‘White’ and ‘Blue’ Breweries, 
each capable of mashing sixty 
quarters of malt. Bigness, in fact, 
is the predominant impression 
Bass & Co.’s breweries give you. 
Everything is so Brobdingnagian 
in its proportions that there is 
danger of one’s phrenological 
equilibrium suffering from the 
sudden development of the bump 
of wonder. When the mash-tubs 
have been supplied with a pre- 
cisely measured quantity of water, 
heated to a temperature of from 
140 to 170 degrees, the charged 
hoppers are opened. The malt 
descends into the mash-tuns, and 
the process of mashing begins. A 
revolving series of rakes, set on a 
central pivot, and called, in brew- 
ing parlance, ‘the porcupine,’ 
commences to beat up the entire 
mash until it attains the consis- 
tency of gruel. The mash then 
stands until the saccharine element 
of the malt has been thoroughly 
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extracted. This operation takes 
from one to three hours. Anon 
the ‘sweet wort’ is drawn off 
from the tub, and conveyed in 
pipes by powerful pumps to the 
* under-back,’ another Titanic re- 
ceptacle, from which it is passed 
into the coppers, and when brought 
to boiling-point is mixed with the 
hops. The exhausted malt, now 
‘ grains,’ is let down a shaft to the 
floor below, whence it is carted 
away. Hops and malt having 
boiled together for ‘some hours 
with a fierceness that suggests 
that the sweets are quarrelling 
with the bitters, and that makes 
the earth vibrate with its violence, 
the whole is then run off from 
the caldrons into the ‘ hop-backs,’ 
large open tanks with bottoms of 
perforated copper. In these the 
hops are separated from the ‘ wort,’ 
which is now conducted by pipes 
to the coolers at the top of the 
building ; while the hops are 
pressed by a hydraulic machine 
patented for the purpose, and sub- 
sequently disposed of for manure. 
The cooling-room may be likened 
to a lagoon of liquor, a lake of 
beer, a waveless tideless ocean of 
ale. From the refrigerators the 
‘ wort’—now a near approach to 
ale—is conducted to the ferment- 
ing squares. The process of fer- 
mentation takes up from two and 
a half to three days, and Sir John 
Barleycorn shows us a hundred 
squares on one floor holding about 
fifty barrels each. A _ singular 
natural transmutation now takes 
place, and the quantity of carbonic 
gas given off is considerable. A 
better description of this mys- 
terious change could not be 


given than one which appeared 
in the Duily News, and we avail 
ourselves of part of the account : 
‘ Hitherto the “wort” has been a 
dull phlegmatic fluid, seemingly 
incapable of being stirred into 
But the yeast soon 


animation. 
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alters its temperament. We see 
the process of active fermentation 
in a variety of different stages. 
In one square the “ wort” is sulk- 
ing—the yeast has not yet stimu- 
lated it into briskness, and has 
only evolved on the surface a 
white-brownish froth. The con- 
tents ofanothersquare have thrown 
up a “head” resembling a dingy 
iceberg ; the surface of another is 
like snow that has lain a couple 
of days in a city churchyard. 
There is a pungent sweetish smell, 
not unpleasant, as we have it here 
with plenty of ventilation, but 
not a happy thing to encounter 
in the bottom of a well, or in the 
far interior of a coal-mine. It is 
the carbonic acid gas we smell, 
evolved in the destruction of the 
sugar and the formation of the 
alcohol. A lighted candle held 
close to the surface of the fermen- 
tation burns blue for a second, 
and then goes out. I hold my 
face where the candle had been, 
and am right fain to withdraw it 
while as yet consciousness re- 
mains. In the “squares” for the 
first time we recognise beer. It 
would be possible for a man to 
get drunk upon this mawkish 
loaded fluid, if he could bring 
himselfto undergo the preliminary 
ordeal of swallowing what tastes 
so remarkably nasty. But let the 
fermentation be finished, and the 
cleansing be accomplished, and 
nastiness will no longer be the 
characteristic of the fluid.’ 

This fermentation having pro- 
ceeded to a sufficient extent, it is 
checked in the ‘ cleansing’-room. 
And in this chamber Dominie 
Sampson might have been forgiven 
for giving ventin his bewilderment 
to the expression ‘ Prodigious ! 
On only one of a series of similar 
floors behold in one glance 1248 
casks, each capable of accommodat- 
ing 160 gallons! The ale isrun into 
these casks through the ‘ union’ 
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pipes, and by a scientific arrange 
ment these are kept constantly 
full, while the ale continues to 
discharge its barm. The beer 
thus cleanses itself, and becomes 
perfectly bright, and ready to be 
let off into the barrels awaiting 
its reception. Each cask is filled 
to the bung; a handful of Kent 
hops is flung in to ‘ feed the ale 7 
the bung is driven home; and 
the practice of the brewer's art is 
completed. 

But Sir John Barleycorn has 
much more to show us. There is 
the laboratory, or experimental 
brewery, where skilful chemists 
are analysing water and making 
experiments ; and the allowance 
store, where a liberal share of 
beer is allowed to each employé 
every day, thus putting him out 
of the reach of temptation in the 
way of surreptitious ‘ tapping.’ 
There are few of the men who 
refuse the daily allowance of 
ale generously afforded by the 
firm. It is the custom of grocers 
to allow their apprentices the run 
of all the dainties in which they 
deal, giving them extravagant 
access to the fruits and candies ; 
and they soon grow sick, and 
avoid the fruit for the remainder 
of their days. Confectioners are 
equally generous with their young 
assistants, who have a wild de- 
bauch on tarts and sweets, and 
are surfeited for life. But with 
the lusty young brewer the sur- 
feiting sensation never arrives. 
Not that brewers, as a class, are 
intemperate. Really no repre- 
sentation could be more remote 
from the truth. It is Macaulay 
who remarks that ‘ the natives of 
wine countries are generally the 
most sober of mankind, and that 
in places where wine is a rarity 
drunkenness abounds. A northern 
army encamped on the Rhine or 
the Xeres finding themselves able 
to indulge without restraint, no- 
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thing is to be seen but intoxica- 
tion. Soon, however, plenty 
teaches discretion ; and, after wine 
has been for a few weeks their 
daily drink, they become even 
more temperate than they ever 
had been in their own country.’ 
Macaulay applies this liquor com- 
parison to liberty, but it will 
equally illustrate the relation of 
Bass & Co.’s men to Bass & Co.’s 
beer. 

We are now conducted to the 
store-rooms, which must be great, 
because while there is a demand 
for beer throughout the entire 
twelve months, the actual process 
of brewing can only be conducted 
during six months, or at the most 
seven months, of the year. The 
cellarage covers acres of ground, 
and contains samples of ales and 
stouts of all prices. In one 
store into which we are intro- 
duced there are stocked some 
120,000 barrels. Millions of gal- 
lons of beer are warehoused in 
these long low capacious rooms. 
Barrels to the right of us, barrels 
to the left of us, barrels in front 
of us, barrels behind us. Barrels 
everywhere, like the water round 
the fated phantom ship of Cole- 
ridge’s Ancient Mariner ; but here 
the resemblance ceases, since there 
are ‘many drops to drink.’ And 
as one is conducted through room 
after room in this vast arsenal of 
ale, one can scarcely refrain from 
hazarding a conjecture as to how 
many ‘drunks and disorderlies’ 
and ‘ drunks and incapables’ these 
casks contain; although it has 
been wisely said that ‘the people 
of England are yearly becoming 
more sober, and that towards that 
result no one has contributed, or 
is contributing, more than Michael 
Thomas Bass, the biggest brewer 
of the best beer in the world.’ 

The cooperage, together with 
the saw-mills, fitters’ and other 
workshops, employs something 


like 500 hands, and gives one 
some idea of the extent of Messrs. 
Bass’s trade. The magnitude of 
the concern has been thus vividly 
realised by a previous writer, who 
says: ‘The firm uses as many as 
60,000 railway trucks in the 
course of six months, and often 
as many as 370 trucks in a day, 
that, placed close together, would 
make a train one mile and 453 
yards long ; or would reach, say, 
from the Marble Arch, along the 
whole length of Oxford-street, to 
the beginning of Holborn. Mr. 
William Bass could possibly tell 
almost every one of the casks he 
had in use in business by head- 
mark, or enter the whole of them 
on a page of his cask stock-book, 
What a tremendous page it would 
be that would receive the numbers 
of the casks belonging to the firm 
now ! The stock of casks necessary 
to carry on the business consists 
of 46,901 butts, 159,608 hogs- 
heads, 139,753 barrels, and 
197,597 kilderkins, in all 543,869 
casks. Concerning these numbers 
it is scarcely possible to convey 
an idea of what they really repre- 
sent. We can only try. St. 
Peter’s at Rome is 450 feet high ; 
put on end, these casks would 
make 2440 pillars as high as St. 
Peter’s, and they would make 
3300 pillars as high as St. Paul’s, 
London. If they were laid end 
to end, starting from London in 
the direction of Manchester, they 
would overlap Manchester by 
more than ten miles.’ 

Messrs. Bass & Co. sell their 
ale in casks. The bottle trade is 
a separate one. With so many 
gallons of bitter beer so many 
labels for bottles are issued. One 
year’s issue of these labels amounts 
to over a hundred millions, and 
the printer’s contract for the same 
is something considerable. To 
prevent the public being deceived 
by unscrupulous dealers, great 
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Messrs. Bass and the Burton Breweries. St 


pains are exercised by the Burton 
firm to detect a fraudulent use of 
the trade-mark. The chief diffi- 
culty, indeed, in their business is 
in pirated trade-marks and bad 
beer sold under imitations of their 
labels. It is said that Germany 
used to be a great culprit in these 
frauds, and Brussels was an ex- 
tensive emporium for base Bass ; 
but recent international treaties 
are leading to more honest deal- 
ing. Messrs. Bass & Co. are 
keenly jealous of their reputation. 
They will not dispose of their 
goods to traders who are not 
masters of the art of bottling, or 
whose cellars are not favourable 
to keeping the beer in condition ; 
while the pains that are taken at 
Burton to keep each barrel sweet 
and clean is one of the most 
striking experiences of a visit to 
the breweries. 

A description of Messrs, Bass 
& Co.’s breweries without some 
personal reference to the head of 
the firm would be woefully in- 
complete. In this connection we 
may remark that the business of 
Messrs. Bass & Co. has, since the 
Ist of March 1880, been carried on 
by a private company, registered 
under the name of Bass, Ratcliffe, 
& Gretton (Limited). This com- 
pany was formed of the existing 
partners in the firm upon the 
basis of their present capital, and 
it is not intended to offer shares 
to the public. Mr. Michael 
Thomas Bass, the senior and 
principal member of the company, 
is in his eighty-second year. Born 
at Burton-on-Trent, and educated 
at the grammar school of that 
town, he is the most beloved man 
in Beeropolis, which he has made 
with his business energy and 
ability, and which has largely 
profited by his princely genero- 
sity. He has represented the 
borough of Derby for a space of 
over thirty years. His parlia- 


mentary connection with the 
town is of an affectionate charac- 
ter, such, perhaps, as exists be- 
tween no other constituency and 
its members. His last election 
address to the men of Derby 
began, ‘My dear kind friends,’ 
and in these tender words is 
expressed much of the personal 
feeling which exists between re- 
presentative and represented. A 
Liberal in politics, he has shown 
that ‘the Liberal man deviseth 
Liberal things ;’ for Mr. Bass is 
not the Radical ‘ Liberal’ whose 
‘ Liberalism’ is synonymous with 
illiberality, and who postures as 
the good Samaritan, but without 
the necessary oil and all-important 
twopence. Mr. Bass has shown 
his interest in the borough of 
Derby by many acts of exceptional 
munificence, Dr. Samuel John- 
son, when taking stock as an 
executor under Mr. Thrale’s will 
of the brewery that afterwards 
became Barclay & Perkins’, re- 
marked to Topham Beauclerk 
that he had at last found ‘the 
source of boundless prosperity 
and inexhaustible riches, with the 
potentiality of growing riches 
beyond the dreams of avarice.’ 
Mr. Bass owes his colossal fortune 
to his mash-tub; but if he is a 
modern Croesus he is also a modern 
Mecenas. He may rank with the 
late George Peabody and the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts in acts of 
public and private philanthropy. 
He has been in a particular sense 
Derby’s benefactor. The sun of 
his beneficence has shone on 
Radicals and Tories alike. He 
has given that town free swim- 
ming-baths, a spacious recreation 
ground, and a free library and 
museum costing. him alone some- 
thing like 30,000/. He divides a 
few superfluous thousinds among 
the local charities. His private 
benevolence is known to be as 
great as his public philanthropy. 
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No deserving charity appeals to 
him in vain. He is the particular 
prey of that most imposing of the 
army of impostors—the begging- 
letter brigade. 

Mr. Bass has high qualities of 
head as wellas heart. Of his keen 
business capacity the Burton 
breweries are sufficient evidence. 
Although not a‘ pushing’ member 
of the House of Commons, he is 
a much respected one, and more 
than one Cabinet has sought his 
advice in times when wisdom 
and experience were required. 
A peerage has been offered to 
and declined by Mr. Bass, who 
playfully protests that he prefers 
to remain in the beerage, and 
thinks the honour of represent- 
ing the opinions of the men of 
Derby in the Commons greater 
than the distinction of sitting 
in the Upper House. The most 
prominent of the measures pro- 
moted by Mr. Bass is the Act 
against that ‘ modern troubadour,’ 
the Italian organ-man. Londoners 
only know how that Bill was 
needed. Poor John Leech was 
ground to death by hurdy-gurdies. 
How many able brain-workers less 
known to fame have been so too ! 
Mr. Bass has largely interested 
himself in the cause of railway 
servants. He founded the Rail- 
way Servants’ Orphanage at Derby, 
and started the Railway Servants’ 
Gazette; and while politicians 
were interesting themselves in the 
great Eastern Question, he dis- 
covered another Great Eastern 
question, at which at his advanced 
age he kept working perseveringly, 
so as to make thestarved line profit- 
able to the shareholders. Commer- 
cial travellers likewise owe much to 
theinterest Mr. Bass shows in their 
welfare. The other day he gave 


practical illustration of the solici- 
tude he takes in the progress of 
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the excellent schools for the neces- 
sitous children of that body by a 
subscription of a thousand guineas. 

Mr. Bass married in 1835 the 
eldest daughter of Major Samuel 
Arden, of Longeroft Hall, Stafford- 
shire. He has two sons. Michael 
Arthur Bass, the elder, is a county 
magistrate for Stafford, and mem- 
ber in the Liberal interest for the 
Eastern Division of that county ; 
and the younger son, Mr. Hamar 
Bass, represents in the present 
Parliament the Liberals of Tam- 
worth. Both share their father’s 
administrative business capacity, 
Parliamentary aptitude, and ami- 
able nature. 

In thus dealing discursively 
with the Burton Breweries, we 
have chosen Messrs. Bass & Com- 
pany as the chief of some thirty 
other Burton firms, all more or 
less famous for the purity of their 
products, and which, with the pre- 
mier brewers, Messrs. Bass, repre- 
sent nearly one-tenth of the entire 
brewing industry of the United 
Kingdom. As old-established as 
the house of Bass, and second to 
that firm in extent and position, 
come Messrs. Allsopp & Sons, 
who have agencies all over the 
world. Their India Ale is one of 
the specialties of the trade, and 
in the East they and Messrs. Bass 
are as the rival Kings of Brentford. 
Among other Burton firms we may 
cite for separate mention those of 
Messrs, Salt & Co. ; Messrs. Inde, 
Coope, & Co. ; the Burton Brewery 
Company (Limited) ; Messrs. Tru- 
man, Hanbury, & Co.; Messrs. 
Charles Hill & Son; Messrs. Mann, 
Crossman, & Co. ; Messrs. Worth- 
ington & Co.; Messrs. Robinson 
& Co. (who brew a sparkling non- 
intoxicating pale ale) ; and Messrs. 
Bindley & Co., who won the gold 
medal at the Paris Exposition of 
1878. 
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PORTRAITS OF MY INDIAN HELPS. 


——o——_ 


Awmone a legion of tumbling-over- 
each-other servants I maintained 
in a large up-country station of 
the so-called benighted Presidency 
of India, there are a fe w note-wor- 
thy personages whose portraits, in 
pen and pencil, I am wishful to 
sketch, and ofthese, first My Cook. 

I shall introduce him to you, 


old regimental tunic—following, 
basket on head filled with the 
day’s provisions ; and as he, the 
cook, passes me, there is an air of 
settled thoughtfulness on his- 
wrinkled brow, which declares, as 
plainly as A B C, that he is men- 
tally calculating upon how many 
and what particular articles he 





reader—just as my artist-friend 
has here depicted—stepping out 
briskly up the long walk of my 
garden, fresh from morning mar- 
ket, his fidus Achates, the kitchen 
coolie—whois not military, though 

e has half-clothed himself in an 


can, without much fear of detec- 
tion, lay on a few additional pice 
to the prime cost, thus ‘ doing’ 
the Mem Sabe, and spoiling the 
Egyptians. He is, as you see, a 
dark copper-coloured Asiatic, 
dressed in flowing white robes, 
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red turban, a pretentious umbrella 
in his hand, and a yellow-striped- 
and-spotted kerchief thrown across 
his shoulders. What the utility 
of this last-named article of his 
‘get up,’ worn in that situation, 
may be, I cannot take upon my- 
self to explain. Presently, when 
I show you into his kitchen, we 
shall find robe, turban, bandana— 
almost every out-door vestment— 
hung up, and their wearer oper- 
ating almost unclothed, and his 
head as bald as a coot. My cook is 
sleek and oily ; much ghee (clari- 
fied butter) has made him fat. 
His eyes are red and tearful—the 
effect, he vows, of over-much pun- 
gent wood smoke, but I opine of 
over-much bazaar-distilled palm 
toddy—and his lips are rosy, or, 
speaking by the card, brickdusty 
in colour, from the habitual use 
of the masticatory betel, particles 
of which staining compound, with 
a shred or so of tobacco, now and 
again find their way into his 
dainty dishes— 

‘As whee that palace whereinto foul 

Mngs 

Sunes intrude not ?'— 
giving them a quaint and unex- 
pected flavour. 

From what district of Southern 
India he hailed, I know not; 
what were his religious tenets I 
never discovered. Sometimes, 
when I have seen him handling 
gingerly and with apparent dis- 
gust, the feast-day York or Cum- 
berland ham, I have put -him 
down as Mussulman or a native 
Hebrew from about Cochin; but 
again, when I have, haphazard, 
stolen a march upon him and 
found him ‘tucking into’—pardon 
the vulgarism—purloined slices 
of that delicacy, then my opinion 
of his faith inclined to a prosely- 
tism to the Romish or Anglican 
Church. Once I was told that 
he was a Progressive Hindoo, a 
disciple of the reformer Baboo 
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Chunder Sen ; but as the state- 
ment was made to gloss over a 
terrible infringememt of the laws 
of the great Indian bogie Caste, 
why, I swallowed the ‘ crammer’ 
with a good many grains of his, 
or rather of my own, salt. 

But no matter whence hesprung, 
what faith he professed, and his 
tippling and other proclivites, his 
culinary endowments—first learnt, 
he puzzled me by saying, under ‘one 
old blanket,’ meaning, as I after- 
wards discovered, the tutelage of a 
venerable epicurean of the Plun- 
kett family—were certainly A 1. 
No better cordon bleu from Cape 
Comorin to Cabul, in compound- 
ing airey (hare) soup, sicken 
(chicken) curry, feece (fish) cutlets, 
wool.o-wongs (vols-au-vent), soup- 
flates (soufflés), and other tooth- 
some viands with names equally 
tortured in his rickety English ; 
and as for his piney-yapple yice 
(pine-apple ice)—though on this 
cold spring day, while I am trying 
to write my cook’s history, the 
very word ice brings on an ague 
fit—it makes my mouth water 
to recall the taste of this confec- 
tion. And how he contrived so 
artistically to fabricate the soup- 
flates and eesthews (stews), and 
what not, with the rude apparatus 
he used, that would pose a pro- 
fessor of the School of Cookery. 
I said that we would go into his 
kitchen; so let us cross the com- 
pound (yard), and enter. It will 
bear inspection ; though, as a rule, 
the quarter where an Oriental 
chef is officiating is about the 
last place in an Indian homestead 
for a fastidious person to pry into ; 
for sights will meet his eye, odours 
reach his nose, and details become 
patent, which, when savoury mor- 
sels are handed him at dinner, 
may be unpleasantly recalled. 

lt is a very primitive sort of a 
tenement this sanctum of my chef; 
and a rough construction of badly- 
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burnt bricks under a huge chim- 
ney, together with some more 
loose stones and bricks set on the 
mud-floor, constitute the fireplaces, 
where, with junks of coarse jun- 
gle-wood, and a few handfuls of 
charcoal, Coakey—so his fellow- 
servants call him, and I don’t 
know his name—is hard at work. 
Here and there is a stray metal 
utensil of English shape and 
make, which Coakey does not 
seem to care about; for the mass 
of his batterie de cuisine is com- 
posed of fragile chatties (earthen 
vessels) of different shapes and 
sizes, the appetising contents of 
which either the great man him- 
self, or his male or female satellite, 
is stirring up with the end ofa 
charred stick, or with a ladle 
formed from a cocoanut-shell. 
Given these rough-and-ready ap- 
pliances, and suitable materials 
of course, my cook will, in the 
twinkling of an eye, turn out flesh- 
pots fit to set beforea king. Put 
him in front of a ‘range,’ with 
its kettles and pans, jacks and 
spits, coal and coke; and ten to 
one his right hand forgets its 
cunning, and he breaks down in 
the simplest and most stereotyped 
of his productions. Neither is 
he to the manner born of these 
‘Europe muster’ implements, nor 
did the ‘one old blanket’ afore- 
said teach him their use. And 
where else, think you, but in the 
open air, with a host of approving 
ayahs, butlers, maties, coolies, 
and such gentry around, and, more 
likely than not, a starved pariah 
dog hungrily watching the pro- 
ceedings, could he whirl and 
twirl the zine cylinders, in which 
the ingredients are being frozen 
into the ambrosial ‘ yice,’ his 
masterpiece, the process of gele- 
faction being now and again tested 
by the lookerson in a manner 
we had better know nothing 
about? 


My cook, as I have more than 
hinted, is addicted to the cup 
that cheers and also inebriates, 
by which not unfrequently, and 
on particularly inconvenient oc- 
casions, he is prone to be overcome, 
Verbally remonstrated with—for 
heis much too great a‘ nigger’ swell 
for recourse to the usually handy 
argumentum baculinum—-he be- 
comes ‘cheeky,’ and threatens an 
immediate resignation of office: 
‘Too much bobberee. Sabe can 
get odder cook finish dis same 
dinner, now dis minute ; I go my 
home.’ But the Sabe—i.e. my- 
self—makinyg a hasty and apolo- 
getic retreat, Coakey is pacified, 
and the meal is proceeded with. 

Besides alcohol, my cook dearly 
loves the vilest of bazaar tobacco, 
and he would rather die than part 
from his betel. Other less venial 
idiosyncrasies he holds to, among 
them peculation and mendacity, 
the bane of all his tribe. Lastly, 
his detractors say that he tho- 
roughly disregards the obloquy 
which the playwright tells us 
attaches to the woman-beater : 

* The man who lifts his hand against a 
woman 
Is a wretch, whom "twere gross flattery 
To call a coward; 
and that in the marital hut he 
soundly chastises the wife or 
wives of his bosom. 

But all these failings, and 
more, I humbly bear with, well 
knowing the ills that Anglo- 
Indian flesh is heir to, when the 
unsucculent meats of the country 
fall into the unskilful hands of 
him who is locally designated a 
Coolie Cook. 

Another man of mark in my 
establishment was Siva, My 
Ma#LEz, or gardener. 

The artist bas hit him offexactly, 
and at a glance you may see 
what fashion of an Eastern native 
he is, and rightly conjecture 
that a Sutton, or a Carter, or any 
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other horticulturist you please, 
has had nothing to do with his 
training, which has descended to 
him by caste. Nor did the primo- 
genitors from whom he derived his 
calling name him Siva, or Seevah 
—take which you like. I myself, 
in a moment of inspiration, have 
christened him afterthe A tropos of 
the Hindu Trinity, to denote the 
terrible propensity he possessed 
for killing my plants and flowers 
by erroneous treatment. But, 
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of the most inventive depicted in 
the woodcut. 

Jumping over the low wall of 
the garden, ostensibly to save 
time, there rushes up to him a 
very nearly garmentless boy, a 
scion of the house of Seevah. A 
few words are interchanged, the 
mahlee throws down his mam- 
motie (hoe), raises his hands up- 
wards, cries out loudly and pit- 
eously, ‘Uppah! Uppah! an 
ejaculation of intense grief; and 





besides being a herb-slayer, Siva 
the Destroyer was, in other re- 
spects, a scapegrace, to put it 
most mildly. His time of coming 
to morning digging and delving 
and watering varied with the 
extent of the past night’s native 
theatricals or nautch—the sen- 
sational acting of the one, the 
fascinating dancing of the other ; 
and his ingenious ways of cutting 
short the recognised hours of 
work were many,- clever, and 
often indisputable. Here is one 


before I can inquire what is the 
matter, he too bounds over the 
walls, and tears down the lines, 
exclaiming, ‘ Uppah!’ And why? 
Because he is supposed to have 
learnt that his wife, child, mother, 
any relation that suits, is in ex- 
tremis with cholera—that isalways 
the pet disease, as admitting of 
no delay—and the head of the 
family is needed for the last 
dying speech, the will, or the 
farewells of the sufferer. When 
Seevah returns at discretion, and 














the worse for mango-brandy or 
date-toddy, he enters into ex- 
planations. It was not his wife, 
it was his friend’s wife; not his 
own child, the Jemidar’s child ; 
the native doctor had made an 
incorrect diagnosis, and it was not 
cholera at all,—or any excuse, 
indeed, he can think of to make 
me suppose that, from first to 
last, the whole thing has not been 
an organised and prearranged 
‘ plant.’ 

In addition, too, to being a 
professed schemer, my gardener 
is a systematic robber. No one 
in Nizampore (the assumed name 
of my station) has, at this early 
period of the season, beet-root in 
his garden ready for the table: 
that I know as a horticultural 
fact. How think you it occurs, 
then, that I see that vegetable, 
and, so to speak, recognise the 
very colour and taste of my own 
roots, when dining with Colonel 
Platoon? And more : how comes 
it to pass that there are so many 
holes and deficiencies in the rows 
where my ‘Carter’s Blood Red’ 
is planted? Platoon, when I say 
at his hospitable board, ‘ Hullo, 
old man! beet? I fancied that 
there was none in cantonment bar 
mine; where did you pick it up? 
expresses ignorance ; he takes the 
goods the gods—ie. his butler 
and cook—provide him, and asks 
no questions. Seevah, when I re- 
quire him to account for the 
hiatus, unhesitatingly accuses the 
neighbouring Lancers of the pecu- 
lation: ‘ Plenty too much tief dem 
barrack-mans;’ though the villain 
knows well enough that he pulled 
up and sold the stuff to as great 
rogues as himself, Platoon’s men. 
Once more. There is a dance at 
the General’s, and some of the in- 
vited have prayed me for roses, 
which I have been churlish enough 
to decline cutting. Nevertheless, 
at that same /féte, I look with 
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suspicion at flowrets, the counter- 
feit presentment of mine, adorn- 
ing ladies’ dresses and men’s but- 
tonholes; and next morning I 
gaze in anger on a terrible falling 
off in the buds and blooms of my 


choice standards. The Destroyer 
—for it goes without saying that 
he is the culprit, and has put 
money in his purse by the spolia- 
tion—hotly denies any hand in 
it, that of course ; and shifts the 
onus on another gardener, whom 
he swears he saw with a basket 
of John Battles (Géant de Bat- 
tailes), Cockey Yalps (Coquette des 
Alpes), Jews-Christians (Jules 
Chrétien), and other roses coming 
from my compound; supposes 
that I had recanted and given the 
flowers to the supplicants, or he 
would have stopped and ‘ licked’ 
the rascal ; and so on. 

Eccentric, not to say fallacious, 
were Seevah’s viewsof floriculture. 
He went much upon the principle 
that as all natives live and thrive 
on curry and rice only, so all 
flowers and vegetables required 
for their existence and well-being 
but one stereotyped kind of 
earthy sustenance, and that the 
handiest. ‘Why, master,’ he would 
argue, ‘kick up all dis bobberee 
(fuss), why say, “ Mahlee, you put 
dis mole (mould) dat pot, you fill 
dose tubs dis yearth”? Can’t he 
lef lone wid all same muster 
(kind) ground? Flower how can 
know difference ? I plenty under- 
stand, sar. Ten year, I Major 
Smit mahlee ; betterer garden dan 
dis I make’ (this is to rile me) 
‘all dat time, neber once changey 
soil ; achai bote achai, good, very 
best yaster, plock, gole-pedder, 
all ting, dat Mister Smit he grow, 
get too much prize.’ 

Asupee and Sys, two hand- 
maidens, who waited upon the 
ladies of my family, and whose 
portraits you behold, must next 
find place among these sketches. 
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Ashbee, the elder, is well into the 
sere and, as far as complexion 
goes, the very, very yellow leaf. 
Syé is much more juvenile, but 
still no chicken, and is duskier, 
not to say blacker, in hue. Ashbee 
is staid and steady, Syé frisky, if, 
indeed, a Hindoo maid or matron 
ever gained that qualification. 
She is comely too, after her kind ; 
likely enough, might have been a 
village belle, and had ryots run- 
ning riots—pardon the bad pun— 
after her ; whereas Ashbee in her 


present time and tide is unques- 
tionably ugly, and never, even in 
her girlhood, could have needed 
the ‘ yasmak’ (veil) which, as a 
Mahometan, she habitually wears, 
to conceal her beauty from bazaar 
beaux. ‘Old Ayah’—Ashbee’s 
household name—has been all her 
life a stay-at-home in the district 
where we know her; but young 
Ayah, the other feminine, has 
gadded about, crossed the big 
waters in P. & O. and other 
steamers, and is chokeful of 


narrations, chiefly personal and 
fibby, of the ins and outs of these 
vessels. She has promenaded 
London streets, and Paris boule- 
vards in her ‘serang’ and other 
native costume, to the chaff of 
the vulgar boys of both cities ; 
and her ear-rings, nose-rings, and 
bangles have led her to some risk 
of being forcibly plundered. She 
has seen the Queen and the 
Empress Eugénie,—‘ missie can 
believe I no see difference odder 
lady,’—and once she had ‘ Princie 
Wales’ pointed out to her ‘ walk- 
ing in park like one common 
coolie-man.’ The sisters do not 
lead an over-sororial life under 
my rooftree, but wrangle and 
bicker constantly. Quarrelling is 
heard in the back verandah. I 
go to see the cause of it, Ash- 
bee holds in her hands some 
article or other of a young lady's 
attire, and is saying: ‘ Dis be- 
long my missy.’ (N.B. The two 
ayahs serve different daughters 
of my family, and neither can 
read English, so the marking goes 
for nothing.) Syé, more active 
and stronger, is endeavouring 
forcibly to wrest the garment 
away, crying out, ‘Never! I 
swear my missy ting.’ Whereon 
Ashbee fires up; she gives her 
sister abigail the lie direct: that 
dame retorts in choice Hindustani, 
well flavoured with the expressive 
invectives that tongue is so rich 
in, and the two are on the point 
of coming to a stand-up fight, 
when enters myself, or some one 
else, and decides the vexed ques- 
tion. And then the victorious 
ayah, seizing on the guined 
prize, is busy scratching for a 
moment or two with a pointed 
stick on the linen or cotton fabric, 
and then, with a satisfied ‘ugh ! 
throws it down, marked with a 
large * blotch,’ as a hieroglyphic 
for future indisputable recogni- 
tion. 
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TOUCH-AND-GO WITH A GREAT ESTATE. 


—~»—. 


I. 


Wuew a lawyer consents to tell 
the story of the most remarkable 
case in which he was ever engaged, 
he does so on the express under- 
standing that the confidences of 
his clients shall be observed, how- 
ever long ago they were made. 
After full consideration I can see 
no possible objection to telling 
the story of the most singular 
piece of business that Jever knew 
in the course of a very long ex- 
perience indeed. But my chief 
reason for finding no objection is 
that I can do so without naming 
real names. That being fully 
understood, I shall be able to keep 
to the literal truth without having 
recourse to fictitious incidents in 
order to lead my readers away 
from the real quarter. For no- 
thing but the real names, both of 
places and people, could possibly 
tell more than I am amply justi- 
fied in telling. Perhaps, after all, 
I am a little over-scrupulous ; but 
I don’t think that will be regard- 
ed as a fault on the wrong side. 
No doubt some of my readers will 
gather that the period of my pro- 
fessional adventure was previous 
to the passing of the Municipal 
Reform Act of 1835, a date far 
back enough, at any rate, to give 
me the right to amuse myself, if 
not my readers, with a—let me 
say elderly—solicitor’s first con- 
tribution to literature. Apart 
from real names, the facts of the 
case are true, word for word. 


My father and I were in partner- 
ship as solicitors in the good old 


town of Burgham, which you may 
place in any county you please, I 
was born there, and so was my 
father before me, and my grand- 
father before him; and the name 
of Key (to take my first alias) 
was as well known as the spire of 
St. Michael’s. Our office, in the 
very shadow of the spire, consist- 
ed of an outer office for the clerks, 
of one private room for my father, 
of another for myself, and of a 
third, in which an articled clerk 
sat among the office-lumber, and 
amused himself as well as want of 
opportunity allowed. His name, 
Iremember, was what I will call— 
more forthe sake of appropriateness 
than of anything else—Richard 
Musty; and a queer young fel- 
low he was—the queerest, I used 
to think, within six thousand 
miles of Burgham. He was a 
country parson’s son, and of about 
my own age ; so that I was ready 
and even eager when he first came 
to us to make a friend and com- 
panion of him out of office-hours, 
so far as my greater profes- 
sional dignity allowed; but it 
was impossible. What good or 
return he expected to get out of 
the premium he had paid us was 
a mystery; he had found the 
money hard to raise, and he might 
just as well have thrown it into 
the river. He was steady, too 
steady by“half; he was older 
then, young as he was, than I am 
now. But he was as fit to be a 
lawyer as I am to be a poet ; and 
T can’t say more. Sometimes I 
used to think him a born hopeless 
fool, and I don’t believe he ever 
came to know the difference be- 
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tween a cestui que trust and a sur- 
rebuiter. He had never left his 
father and mother till he went to 
Cambridge with a view of taking 
orders; but family misfortunes 
had obliged him to leave college 
without a degree, and so—I believe 
to his intense misery—he had 
made up his mind to be a failure 
in another direction. He was 
always shabby, never too clean, 
never did anything wrong—moral- 
ly, never anything right—intel- 
lectually, and seemed to have no 
friends. What he did with his 
time, in or out of the office, neither 
myself nor my father was able 
for weeks to discover. 

‘What, in the name of good- 
ness, are you doing there, Musty ? 
I remember saying to him at last, 
when, impelled by a fit of curio- 
sity, I went one day suddenly 
into his room, and caught him 
with a camel’s hair paint-brush 
instead of a pen in his hand, with 
which he seemed to be busily 
engaged in washing a skin of 
parchment with pure water. 
‘Have you forgotten that that 
lease is to be ready in an hour? 
Not that I expected to get the 
lease from him in a month, but I 
wanted an excuse for my sudden 
intrusion. 

He turned as red as fire. 

‘ Nothing, nothing at all, Mr. 
Key,’ said he. 

‘“ Nothing” is the worst thing 
you can do here,’ said I sternly. 
I was idle enough myself in those 
days, but it was ina very different 
sort of way. ‘I must know what 
you are doing with that old deed.’ 

‘It—it isn’t a deed, indeed,’ 
stammered he, as if his occupation 
were criminal instead of merely 
imbecile. ‘ Look here, Mr. Key. 
I found it up there on that shelf, 
and I don’t imagine it can be of 
any use to you,’ he went on, with 
a curious emphasis on the ‘ you :’ 
if the fellow hadn’t been so sim- 


ply scared, and so incapable of 
such a thing at any time, I should 
have suspected a sneer. I looked 
at it, and I was yet more puzzled, 
for it was not a deed : it was nota 
legal document at all. 

‘It is a medieval Latin manu- 
script,’ said he. ‘ But it is of no 
value. So far as I have read, it 
appears to be a treatise by some 
monkish writer concerning the 
Praises of St. Willibrord, who 
was, I believe, a saint and bishop 
of the Benedictines. What hor- 
rible hideous jargon those miser- 
able monks used to call Latin, to 
be sure! Just listen here. Nic- 
telaminibus ita depauperatus— 

It might have been Hebrew to 
me ; for, though I had been pretty 
good in Latin at the Grammar- 
school, the yellow document in 
question was written in such a 
close, cramped, ancient, and il- 
legible hand, and was so full of 
abbreviations and contractions to 
boot, that Musty’s skill in deci- 
phering a single word a little 
surprised me. 

‘Have you got any more of 
these ? asked he. 

‘If there’s one,’ said IJ, ‘ there 
may be fifty. I suppose it came 
here with old Parson Evans's 
papers, when he died—the old 
rector of St. Michael’s, you know 
—and, being parchment, I suppose 
they looked legal. Yes, Musty, 
I think you had better devote 
your time to reading them and 
cleaning them all. It seems to 
me that’s about all you're likely 
to be fit for here. Never. mind 
the lease,’ I said, with what I 
took for fine sarcasm. ‘Get on 
with St. Willibrord, as you seem 
so fond of that style.’ 

‘Style ! cried he, forgetting all 
his shyness, and bringing his fist 
down upon the table withan angry 
bang. ‘Call that style! And to 
think that those inestimable lost 
books of Livy may be hidden 
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from the light by trash and rub- 
hish about some wretched St. 
Willibrord—that they may even 
be here, under my very hand! 
Ah, if such a triumph as that 
were for me—if, like Cardinal 
Mai, whogave Cicero’s “ Republic” 
to the world— But I believe such 
things are not much’in your line, 
Mr. Key.’ 

So that was Dick Musty’s craze. 
Well, if he liked to waste his time 
in grubbing under old Latin ser- 
mons in the hope of discovering 
the lost books of Livy, the craze 
did nobody any harm but him- 
self, but decidedly he was not fit 
for a lawyer. I told my father 
the story, thinking it a good joke ; 
but the old gentleman, though the 
most good-natured man alive, took 
the matter very differently from 
what I had expected. He started” 
up and went straight into Dick’s 
room. 

‘Mr. Thomas’—he always called 
me Mr. Thomas in the office— 
‘Mr. Thomas tells me, young 
gentleman,’ he broke out, ‘that 
you are reading Latin sermons 
instead of studying your profes- 
sion—you, a poor man, who will 
have to earn your own daily bread 
with brains of which you haven't 
an ounce to spare. You're not 
wasting my time ; but you gave 
me a premium to see that you 
didn’t waste your own. And as 
duty’s duty, young gentleman, I'll 
see that you don’t. Old Latin 
sermons—they’re no use here. 
Give that rubbish to me. I'll 
lock it up in my own desk, and if 
I find out that it’s nothing but 
what you say, I'll get rid of it for 
waste parchment ; I won’t have 
such stuff and rubbish lumbering 
about here. Here, give it to me, 
without another word. It sha’n’t 
be my fault if you choose to waste 
your time.’ 

Dick Musty sighed—he even 
turned pale. But there was no 


arguing with my father. The old 
sermon—for such it was, and no- 
thing more—was duly locked up 
in my father’s desk, and there 
that matter ended. And I think 
it proves pretty clearly that Rich- 
ard Musty was a very odd sort of 
an articled clerk indeed. How- 
ever, it seemed to show that his 
brain, if addled and muddled by 
useless studies, was not quite so 
hopelessly absent as I had hitherto 
believed. 

I had not been back at my own 
work half an hour, when my father 
came into my room looking pale 
and unwell. 

‘Tom,’ he said, ‘I had a bad 
headache when I got up this morn- 
ing; and instead of getting better, 
it’s been getting worse and worse 
all day. I’m afraid it made me 
over-irritable just now when you 
told me about that young nin- 
compoop of a Musty, and I don’t 
feel like myself at all. I shall go 
home and lie down, for my head’s 
just splitting. There'll be no- 
thing to-day you can’t attend to ; 
I shall be all right to-morrow, I 
daresay.’ 

Now my father was a man who 
had never known what it means to 
be ill. Still, though a mere head- 
ache in his case was a ground for 
a little anxiety, 1 was not in the 
least prepared, when, at the usual 
hour, I left the office and went 
home to dinner, to find that my 
mother had sent for the doctor, 
who had made my father go to 
bed at once ; and who next morn- 
ing declared him to be in the first 
stage of typhoid fever, of which 
there were several cases about just 
then. Burgham was not drained 
so well then as it is now. 


I felt the good of having one’s 
head a few years older than one’s 
shoulders when I went to busi- 
ness that morning, and, full of 
anxiety for my father, sat down at 
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his table and in his chair, with 
the whole of the office upon my 
own hands, and with an unusual 
amount of heavy and responsible 
work to be done. My father had 
been so much in the habit of at- 
tending to everything himself, 
down tothe minutest details, while 
I, on the contrary, had always 
taken everything so easily, not to 
say idly, that I was almost pain- 
fully nervous about that first day, 
which was nearly as new a feeling 
to me as a headache to my father. 
I hoped that nobody would call. 
And therefore—need I say it —I 
had scarcely opened the last of 
the office letters before somebody 
did call—a Mr. Horace Jones. 
And the name meant nothing to 
me; for though Miss Jones of 
the Brambles was a good client of 
ours, stiil she had no relation 
named Horace, and the surname 
was, in reality, an exceedingly 
common one. 

Enter Mr. Horace Jones, how- 
ever; and I did not like the looks 
of him. Not being a professional 
story-teller, whatever may be said 
of us lawyers to the contrary and 
notwithstanding, I will not try to 
describe him otherwise than by 
saying that I knew him to be a 
cad and a blackguard as soon as I 
set eyes on him. There are men 
—J have known many of them— 
who have the art of drinking, 
gambling, and worse, without 
turning a hair of their outward 
respectability ; but Mr. Horace 
Jones was not among them. 
Drunkard, gambler, and worse 
was written from the crown of 
his hat to the ends of his toes. 
And in such a case a man finds it 
hard to be taken for a gentleman. 

‘Who are you, sir? he asked 
roughly. ‘I called to see old Mr. 
Key.’ 

‘If you mean my father,’ said 
I, in as dignified a manner as I 
could, ‘I am sorry to say he is 
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very unwell, and may not be able 
to leave his house for some time. 
If it is anything to which I can 
attend, I am his partner, and—’ 

*O! Well, you'll do, I daresay. 
For that matter, you must do ; for 
mine’s business that won’t keep, 
I can tell you. Got a cocktail 
handy? No? Precious lot you 
English lawyers— So the old 
un’s kicked the bucket at last, I 
hear. Wish to—Hades I'd known 
it before. Well, never too late 
for that sort of thing. So the 
sooner you get things fixed, young 
man, the better for you.’ 

‘It seems to me, Mr. Jones, 
that you have made some mis- 
take,’ said I. 

‘ Mistake! Do you mean to say 
you don’t know me? Well, I 
suppose when a man has been 
away from his native home twenty- 
seven years about the world, he 
does get changed, more or less, 
and can’t, when I come to think 
of it, expect to be recognised all 
at once by them that weren’t born 
when he went away. But—mis- 
take! Don’t you be mistaken, 
young man. So old Jones of the 
Brambles has gone under the 
daisies—that’s what I mean.’ 

‘Mr. Jones of the Brambles? 
Why, he died three years ago. 
You can’t possibly have any claim 
on the estate now.’ 

‘ Three years ago? Three times 
three times three—twenty-seven 
years ago. More fool I not to have 
found it out ages ago! I broke 
the old cove’s heart, I believe. 
Rum things some hearts must be, 
to be sure. And as for having 
no claim—Oho! Old Jones of the 
Brambles, that died twenty-seven 
years back, was my father; and 
I’m young Jones, old Jones’s son. 
Twig now ? 

Was the fellow mad or drunk ? 
thought I. Certainly he was right 
in saying that a Mr. Jones of the 
Brambles had died twenty-seven 
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years ago. But that was long 
ago, according to something more 
important than years. That was 
when the Brambles, near Burg- 
ham, was nothing better than an 
old farmhouse on the edge of a 
large rough piece of moorland 
which was collectively known by 
that appropriate name. But Mr. 
Jones the first’s son was dead too, 
as I had said, three years ago; 
and Mr. Jones the second had 
died when the Brambles— 

But, as this is a legal story, I 
shall make no apology for enter- 
ing into the history of a title, not 
only because it is absolutely es- 
sential, but because it is excep- 
tionally simple and easy to follow. 
Indeed, the whele point of the 
story depends upon its absolute 
freedom from complications and 
questions of every sort and kind, 

The Brambles, then, otherwise 
called Easton Field, was a farm 
just beyond the last dwelling- 
house in the High-street of Burg- 
ham ; that is to say, the continuity 
of the High-street ends abruptly 
at its eastern end, and the open 
country begins at once, without 
any shading off of villas and cot- 
tages as is usual even in smaller 
towns, and as is the case at the 
street’s western extremity. Iam 
now, of course, speaking of the 
Brambles—as Easton Field was 
always commonly called—as it 
was when I was quite a child, and 
when its clumps and patches of 
heather and thorny bottoms were 
the playground of the town. In- 
deed, it must have been a sort of 
town playground in quite ancient 
times, for there was a broad flat 
meadow still called ‘the Butts’ 
from days long before those of the 
rifle volunteers. This rather non- 
descript tract had belonged to 
Welwood Priory, and, that being 
dissolved, had gone to one of the 
colleges—I forget which—in the 
University of Oxford. It was 


valueless as land; for building 
space was then practically worth- 
less at a place like Burgham, 
though the case would be very dif- 
ferent now ; and to turn it to agri- 
cultural purposes would have re- 
quired an exceedingly large capital, 
with very little prospect ofaspeedy 
return. I should say its net annual 
value to the Oxford college might 
have been as much as five or six 
pounds a year. 

But there happened to be in 
Burgham, about fifty years before 
the time of my story, an uncom- 
monly sharp fellow, a land sur- 
veyor, of the name of John Jones, 
I think he must have been the 
cleverest fellow that was ever 
born in Burgham. Anyhow, he 
bought the whole interest of the 
Oxford college in the land for a 
mere song, let a part of it to a 
neighbouring farmer for some trifle 
or other, and left his son, Wilfred 
Jones, a—coal-field. 

Wilfred Jones was not sharp 
in the sense that his father had 
been. He was a splendid fellow; 
not grasping, not pushing, but a 
man of tremendous perseverance 
and energy. He was the king of 
Burgham when I was young, and 
he deserved to be. Instead of the 
Brambles being a fringe of Burg- 
ham, Burgham became a suburb 
of the Brambles. I must deseribe 
no farther, lest I should point too 
distinctly to real names, The 
Brambles became a great estate in 
next to no time; and it brought 
the railway to Burgham, and the 
railway helped it on at its own 
speed. The old farmhouse in the 
corner grew into a park and man- 
sion. Ican remember, better than 
yesterday, how the whole town 
was thrown into a kind of col- 
lapse when Wilfred Jones of the 
Brambles—he would stick to the 
old local name—died at the early 
age of seven-and-forty—no more. 
Every man, woman, and child in 
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the place had lost a private as 
wellas a public friend. My father 
drew his will, which left every- 
thing he had (except certain large 
legacies which the estate could 
well afford) to his only child, 
Miss Margaret Jones, now—at the 
time of which I write—a charm- 
ingly pretty and amiable girl of 
three-and-twenty. She was the 
greatest heiress in the county, bar 
none; and the county people 
thought as much of her as if she 
had come in with King William 
the Conqueror, instead of, as my 
father used to say, with old King 
Coal. 

Somehow, I never now seem to 
see girls as pretty or as nice as 
Miss Margaret. Every man in 
the town was—at a humble and 
respectful distance—in love with 
her; and, what is really the 
strangest thing in my whole story, 
so were all the women too. She 
was wonderfully like her father 
(her mother had died at her birth) 
in a feminine way. There was a 
sort of public anxiety as to if, 
when, and whom, she would mar- 
ry—not that there was so much 
question about the ‘if’ as the 
‘whom.’ It would be a misfor- 
tune for all Burgham if, as clever 
and charming girls who are their 
own mistresses have a particular 
knack of doing, she married 
wrong. Well, for a wonder she 
had taken it into her head and 
her heart to choose as wisely as 
her own mother had chosen before 
her. Mr. Evelyn Viner was only 
a younger son of one of the best— 
but not the best-off—families in 
the county; and no doubt Miss 
Margaret’s hand would be an ex- 
cellent thingforhim. But nobody, 
somehow, ever looked upon him 
in the light of a fortune-hunter ; 
and you may be sure there were 
plenty of people who would be 
ready enough to do it if he were, 
In fact, he was the most popular 
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man in the county, and the most 
deservedly so; and that he and 
she should make a match of it 
was as natural as that he should 
represent Burgham in Parliament 
on the first opportunity. 

I should have mentioned—the 
matter is of some importance for 
critical readers, though the general 
reader may skip over this para- 
graph without any risk to the 
thread of the story—that, until 
the time of Mr. Wilfred Jones, 
nobody had lived on the Bram- 
bles but two or three cottagers, 
who were tenants from year to year 
at a rent of about forty shillings 
per annum, and that it was rated 
and so forth to the parish of St. 
Botolph’s in Turn—the very singu- 
lar name of a parish which, like 
some others in England, had no 
parish church, the people mostly 
making use of that at the village 
of Welwood, where the priory had 
been in old times. Miss Margaret 
herself used to go to Welwood 
church, like her father before her. 
Don’t let anybody, however, who 
has no special local knowledge try 
to make use of ‘ St. Botolph’s in 
Turn’ for a key; for I have taken 
infinite pains to manufacture a 
name which will suit my pur- 
pose just as well as the real one, 
while it does not resemble it in 
a single leading letter. What 
it meant, nobody in Burgham 
knew—or, for that matter, cared 
to know. 

So, striking out all my digres- 
sions, Miss Margaret's title to that 
great mine of wealth called the 
Brambles was this, and it was as 
clear as day. She took it both 
under her father’s will and as his 
heir-at-law ; her father had taken 
it from his father as heir-at-law ; 
he, John Jones, had bought it 
from an Oxford college that had 
held it for more than two hundred 

ears. 
What could my visitor mean— 
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unless drunk, or mad, or both in 
one ? 

‘No,’ said I, ‘I do not twig 
now.’ 

‘And that’s Fame! said he. 
‘Well. I’m not going to be long- 
winded ; for I’m dry. I’ve come 
to you because, in the first place, 
your firm’s got a good name about 
here, and a good name’s the thing 
I want more than anything ; and 
because, as our family lawyers, 
you'll see things without bother. 
Here you are, then. I’m the son 
of old John Jones—’ 

‘I see. You died three years 
ago, and now you've come to life 
again with a new Christian name ; 
and I can’t say you're much the 
better for the company you've 
been keeping in the other world. 
Well? 

‘You mean my travels have 
made me rough and ready, eh? 
So they have—ready for every- 
thing I can get, too. Pocket as 
dry as my throat ; and no wonder. 
But, hang it, young man, I’m not 
used to being told so; and I 
wouldn’t risk losing a good job, 
if | were you. I’m Horace Jones, 
eldest son of old John Jones of 
the Brambles. Well, you see, the 
old boy and I didn’t hit it off to- 
gether very well. He was a slow 
old coach, and I wasn’t a slow 
young un. He was a skinflint, 
too ; and, you wouldn’t believe it, 
but the unnatural old villain put 
me to such shifts that I actually 
had to take the king's shilling ; 
and I tock means to let him 
think I'd died of yellow fever in 
Barbadoes, just to prevent him 
making a new will and cutting 
me off with another. I’ve knocked 
about since then, here and there ; 
but I’ve been a confounded un- 
lucky sort of a devil, I must say. 
I’m a married man, too, and a 
family man ; four of’em, Mr. Key, 
with a mother I wouldn’t live with 
another hour if it wasn’t that she 
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keeps things going while I’m wait- 
ing for things to mend. Now 
the question is, what do I come 
in for, eh? I’m thinking of tak- 
ing a public down Deptford way. 
Mrs. Jones was in that line when 
I first knew her; and I want 
capital, and the more the merrier. 
What's the figure? Three figures? 
Maybe four? 

What was I to say? If this 
fellow were telling the truth, it 
was not a capital of three figures 
or four figures, but an estate 
bringing in an annual income of 
five figures, to which he, a broken- 
down shameless drunkard, with a 
barmaid for a wife, was heir-at- 
law. For John Jones, having only 
his son Wilfred to follow him, and 
little but the then undeveloped 
Brambles to leave, had not made 
a will. Yes, and if there were a 
grain of truth at the bottom of 
the man’s story, if he were not an 
impostor from first to last, the 
great estate would be no longer 
Miss Margaret’s ; it would no more 
be a blessing to the country ; it 
would no longer give a fit career to 
a man like Evelyn Viner; it would 
no longer be a fountain of charity 
and honour ; it would no longer 
be— But why say what it would 
not be? It would, it must, in this 
man’s hands, become a curse and 
a ruin, 

The worst of it was, that the 
story was only too likely to be 
true. If Wilfred Jones had ever 
had an elder brother—of whom it 
was likely enough that I myself 
should never have heard—it would 
be notorious in anelder generation, 
and nobody would dare to invent 
the existence of a non-existent 
man. Again, this Mr. Horace 
Jones had evidently no idea of 
the extent and value of the pro- 
perty to which he was laying 
claim. He would not, unless pre- 
ternaturally cunning, talk so sim- 
ply about it, as if at most it could 
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only be a few thousand pounds. 
I did what I still think was the 
most prudent thing. I sent out 
for a bottle of whisky, and told 
him to wait until I returned from 
some business that had to be at- 
tended to immediately. Ill as 
my father was, this was a matter 
that I must consult him upon, and 
that instantly. I did not venture 
to mention the matter even to 
our old managing clerk, for fear 
lest even our office-walls should 
have ears, or a little bird should 
be sitting on the window-sill to 
carry the matter. 

‘Good God! exclaimed my 
father, starting up in bed; ‘ you 
don’t tell me that Horace Jones is 
alive, after all? Yes, Tom, there 
was such a man, And he did 
break his father’s heart when he 
enlisted—though going for a sol- 
dier was the most decent thing I 
ever heard of his doing. And he 
did die—at least, so the poor old 
gentleman believed; and old 
John Jones did not make a will. 
And—and, Tom— if this is the 
man, the Brambles is his, as sure 
as it’s law that when a man dies 
intestate his real property goes to 
his heir. Poor girl! But it can’t, 
Tom ; I say it sha’n’t be true! I'll 
get up this minute—l’ll—’ 

‘I must go back to him. What 
shall I say to him ? 

‘Yes, Tom; 1 am too ill. I 
don’t know. He must prove his 
identity up to the hilt, that’s 
clear. If he does, perhaps he'll 
accept a compromise. But then 
he says he’s married. Tom, this 
case must be fought, tooth and 
nail, I hate tricks; but, hang it, 
Tom, there’s nothing I wouldn't 
do to keep the Brambles for little 
Peggy, Mrs. Viner that is to be. 
Well, you go to him, say nothing 
about the value of the estate, and 
tell him to prove every word he 
has said to you. And get his 
address, and put the detectives on 
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Don’t let him 
think you’re nervous, Tom. Be 
cool, and don’t admit that two 
and two are four.’ 

When I went back to the office, 
I found half the whisky gone ; 


him up in town. 


but the man still there. I hope 
I acted coolly ; at any rate, I com- 
mitted myself to nothing, gave no 
information, and told Mr. Horace 
Jones that I should require clear 
proof of his identity before taking 
any further steps in the matter. 
I lent him a guinea, for the sake 
of keeping my eye on him till I 
saw him off by the next train. 


The story worried my father 
dreadfully ; though I don’t know 
how I, in my own ignorance of 
all the circumstances, could pos- 
sibly have kept it from him. As 
for myself, 1 instantly wrote up 
toa friend of my own in London 
—a young solicitor with nothing 
to do, but as sharp as a needle, 
and with a passion for investiga- 
tion—to go to work in a private 
capacity, and to let me know all 
he could find out about the m:n 
who called himself Horace Jones, 
and who said he lived at—let me 
say, 36 Belvidere-gardens, Clerk- 
enwell. I had not heard again 
from the man himself. But I had 
best give my friend’s report of 
him in his words. 





‘Dear Key,—Belvidere-gardens 
is a back slum, a sort of mews. 
No. 36 is a small barber's. I have 
been shaved there; and Mr. Potts 
is not only a very small but a 
very clumsy barber. I should 
say a good deal of drink went on 
at 36 Belvidere gardens. Mr. 
Horace Jones lodges there. I had 
some conversation with him. He 
says he is a gentleman kept out 
of an immense property by an 
ungrateful niece and some swin- 
dling pettifoggers ; but that he is 
in right hands, and means to have 
the law of them all. I “lent” him 
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half a crown, for newacquaintance’ 
sake. I judge him to be a man 
who is always half drunk, and 
could never, under any circum- 
stance, be otherwise. His wife— 
if he be more than half married 
as well as less than half sober—is 
a lady of colour, who, I believe, 
has followed a regiment in her 
time. I believe that sometimes 
she beats him, and sometimes he 
her. She has been the bread- 
winner hitherto in some capacity 
—in what I can’t precisely learn 
—he doing little but lounge about 
at bars. But for the last week or 
so they have been flush of money, 
and done nothing but quarrel. 
They have paid Mr. Potts some 
arrears of board and lodging. The 
less I say of their four children— 
two boys and two girls—the bet- 
ter. It is bad to think of them. 
They are Horace John, aged 
twelve; Margaret, eleven ; Amelia, 
nine; and Adolphus, seven. Your 
friend goes by the name, in the 
Gardens, of “ Gentleman” Jones; 
I am absolutely unable to imagine 
why. I hope you are satisfied. I 
am so much so that I don’t want 
to go to Belvidere-gardens again. 
The man is not mad, unless you 
spell ‘*‘ Mad” with a B. But he is, 
1 am convinced, as incapable of 
anything bad on a large scale as 
he is of anything good on any 
scale at all. He is the very type 
of a half-crown rogue.’ 


The time went by, until at last 
I began to flatter myself that 
nothing more was going to hap- 
pen, and that Mr. Horace Jones 
had been nothing but a scarecrow, 
whose only object had been to 
bewilder a lawyer out ofa guinea. 
But after a calm comes—what we 
know. 

It was Mr. Evelyn Viner him- 
self who came one day into my 
office with a letter. 

‘What, in the name of impu- 


dence, is the meaning of this? 
asked he. 

The storm had broken at last, 
It was a letter from a highly re- 
spectable legal firm in London to 
Miss Jones herself, asking her to 
name an attorney who would re- 
ceive for her notice of a declaration 
in ejectment, according to the old 
procedure. What did it mean? 
Simply that Mr. Horace Jones had 
persuaded a respectable firm of 
his identity and of his right—no 
doubt backed by counsel’s opinion 
—of his right to the Brambles as 
heir-at-law to John Jones; that 
he had found out for himself 
the value of the estate; and 
that he meant to take no compro- 
mise and give no quarter. Indeed 
there was no earthly reason why 
he should, if his story were true. 

And this was what I had to ex- 
plain to Mr. Evelyn Viner, and 
to Miss Margaret, through him. 


IL. 

I covLp scarcely summon up 
courage to face my father, though 
I had no reason for feeling that 
I had committed any blunder. 
Everything was perfectly straight- 
forward and fuir. So busy was I 
with reviewing the whole situa- 
tion—surely the most important, 
short of life and death, that ever 
fell into a lawyer’s hands—that I 
took no heed of the usual hour for 
closing. It was a terrible re- 
sponsibility, this case of the 
Brambles ; and, unless we could 
carry it into court, and cross-ex- 
amine Horace Jones into his grave 
in Barbadoes, the Brambles must 
pass out of the worthiest hands 
into those of these vermin. I be- 
lieve that law and justice almost 
invariably agree, or at least that 
they used to before law became 
the chaos of bungled statutes that 
it is now; but I could not feel so 
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then. If only old John Jones 
had not, out of some imbecile 
faith in the return of a prodigal, 
I suppose, been such a confounded 
ass as to have made no will! 

It was dark when I remembered 
that I had not dined. And that 
made me notice, as I went out 
into the passage, that there was a 
light shining from under the room 
where we kept our articled clerk 
and other lumber. I went in; 
and Dick Musty must have been 
as surprised to see me there at 
that hour as I was to see him, for 
he started and flushed up just as 
he had done once before. 

‘What on earth are you doing 
here? I asked. ‘I’m going to 
lock up—of course you can sleep 
here if you please; which, of 
course, I did not mean. 

‘I—I had been getting inter- 
ested in Blackstone,’ said he. ‘I 
didn’t notice the time.’ 

I noticed that he was certainly 
reading, and was pleased to think 
that the young fellow was at any 
rate trying not to waste his time. 
Indeed, to be interested in Black- 
stone was more than I had ever 
been in the days of my articles. 
I felt sure that, if it had not been 
for this terrible affair of the 
Brambles, it would have pleased 
my father also, who wished the 
young man well. It may seem 
odd that I should bring so slight 
an incident as this into my story ; 
but it struck me at the time that 
the fact of Dick Musty’s keeping 
away from his lodgings and his 
Greek and his Latin to read law 
in our lumber-room was stranger 
even than Horace Jones's return 
from the grave. 

My father, though better, was 
still very weak; but he could 
never rest at night until I had 
told him everything about the 
day’s work, so that I could not 
put the last piece of bad news off 
till to-morrow. 
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‘ We must have counsel to plead 
to the declaration and advise,’ said 
he, without one word of courage. 
‘Go to the Brambles to-morrow 
and see poor Miss Peggy, and tell 
her not to be down-hearted, poor 
girl. Try and look cheerful, Tom. 
If we are to lose, we'll lose hard. 
Of course you'll see that she in- 
structs you. Let me see—if it 
comes to the assizes, we'll have 
Markham—send him a retainer 
at once, before the other side can 
get him. And I'll tell you what 
—you shall go to London and see 
Winter himself about the plead- 
ings. There’s no living man bet- 
ter. Hangthe costs! Ifwe can’t 
get them from the other side, we'll 
do without ’em, Tom. Miss Peggy 
sha’n’t be a penny the poorer for 
me. Tom, this isn’t a private 
case. It’s a public cause.’ 

My poor father, though as good 
a man of business as ever stepped, 
had, I always used to think, a 
good deal of the knight- errant 
about him for a sober attorney. 
I could see he knew it was a 
losing fight from the very begin- 
ning ; but—well, I suppose, like 
every other man in Burgham, my- 
self included, he was in love with 
Miss Peggy Jones. At any rate, 
I sympathised with his reckless 
scorn of costs in such a cause, 
and half wished I had the moral 
courage to forge a long-lost will 
to checkmate the long-lost heir. 

I went over to the Brambles 
next day and found Miss Mar- 
garet very grave and quiet and 
calm. I had expected to find her 
in so very different a mood, that 
I knew not what to say. 

‘I hear you told Mr. Viner 
yesterday that I ought to defend 
this case,’ said she. ‘On what 
ground? Do you really suppose 
it is an impostor, and not my 
uncle Horace, who has put forward 
this claim? On your honour, Mr. 
Key, do you believe that my uncle 
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is dead, and that some person has 
falsely assumed his name ? 

I could not play with the truth 
before such straight true eyes as 
hers. 

‘I cannot tell you what I think,’ 
said I. ‘But I know, as my father 
says too, that he must prove him- 
self up to the hilt, that’s all.’ 

‘No. If he makes me believe 
it, that must be enough for me. 
I must not leave it to judges and 
juries to tell me what I ought to 
do. And I do believe him to be 
my uncle, my own father’s brother, 
Horace Jones.’ 

‘Good Heaven! I exclaimed, 
‘you cannot mean that you will, 
without the strictest proof, let 
your father’s land go to such a 
man, to such a woman ; that you 
will throw away all your own 
happiness, all the good and wel- 
fare of your native town—’ 

‘My own happiness will not 
suffer, thank God" said she, with 
a grave smile that told me how 
well she had learned that her 
future husband's love did not hang 
one jot upon house or land ; and 
I wished that Evelyn Viner were 
by, that I might take his hand 
and tell him, in the name of the 
whole town, that he was worthy 
to be the husband of even Mar- 
garet Jones, rich or poor. I sup- 
pose they had talked it over yes- 
terday, and had decided what was 
right for them to do, like a couple 
of fools. ‘Of course I am sorry 
if my uncle is not likely to prove 
so good a neighbour as we—I— 
should have tried to be. But 
Justice is Justice, Mr. Key, and 
I cannot try to keep what is not 
my own.’ 

‘It is not Justice,’ said I, and I 
am of the same opinion still. 
‘Your grandfather believed his 
eldest son dead. He meant your 
father to have the Brambles. Why 
should he have made a will? 

‘How do we kaow that he 


believed my uncle dead? asked 
she. 

‘ Because he made no will.’ But 
that was bad logic, and I knew it 
when I said so. ‘Madam, you 
must compel this man to prove 
himself your uncle to the satis- 
faction of all England. It is your 
duty as your father’s daughter ; 
your duty to all Burgham,’ said I. 

She sighed. 

‘I want to do my duty,’ said 
she. ‘ And you, and your father, 
want to help me to do it, I know. 
Please do not stand in my way.’ 

‘At least, Miss Jones, allow 
my father to be satisfied that he 
is the man he claims to be. We 
have no evidence at all—’ 

‘ Moral evidence,’ said she, ‘and 
to spare.’ 

‘Moral rubbish !’ I am afraid 
I exclaimed. ‘Let us be convinced 
a little more than morally ; we 
will not work against justice, you 
may be sure. ‘That is due to us, 
because we are your friends.’ 

‘I know that,’ said she. 

‘ We must plead to this declara- 
tion within a certain time. Au- 
thorise me to do that for you-- 
that will commit you to nothing ; 
and meanwhile we will satisfy 
ourselves whether it is necessary 
that the Brambles should be the 
property of an—Uncle. Only 
give us time, in order that we may 
be sure.’ 

‘I think there can be no harm 
in that,’ said she, though I could 
see the impulse was upon her to 
leave the Brambles that very hour. 
‘Of course it is right for our 
friends to know that we are not 
doing wrong in what we do. And 
no doubt our uncle’s title, for his 
children’s sake, ought to be made 
clear.’ 

She was using Queen’s gram- 
mar ; but I knew what she meant 
by her ‘ We’ and ‘ Our’ very well. 

To fight a lost battle is bad 
enough; but to fight it for a 
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client who is determined to lose 


is harder still. However, I had 
to be content with the very limited 
power I was allowed, only taking 
care to strain it as far as possible. 
I at once sent a retainer to Ser- 
jeant Markham, who then led our 
circuit, though pretty certain that 
the fee was thrown away. Then 
I set hard to work upon instruc- 
tions for Mr. Winter to plead and 
advise, more particularly upon the 
evidence that would be required. 
Mr. Winter was the great pleader 
of the day. As we had no inten- 
tion of getting our costs, we might 
indulge in any expense we pleased, 
and lose with a flourish and with 
all the honours of war. 

It was of course exceedingly 
inconvenient that I, in my father’s 
state of health, should be up in 
town and away from the office for 
even a day or two. But there 
was no help for it. Such a case 
demanded our most extreme per- 
sonal attention, and my father 
would not be satisfied without 
a conference with Mr. Winter. 
Happily, we had no other business 
on hand that was immediately 
pressing. So I left our managing 
clerk in charge ; arranged that all 
letters and clients who could not 
be put off should be brought or 
sent to my father at his house ; 
gave Musty, for form’s sake, a lot 
of work that would keep for many 
months, with strict injunctions to 
let me find it finished by my re- 
turn; and travelled up to London. 

I must own that Messrs. Heath 
& Crane, who were the claimant’s 
attorneys, met me in the most 
open and straightforward manner. 
They concealed nothing, and 
showed no symptom of wishing 
to take us by surprise. They 
were not even anxious that Miss 
Jones should give up the Brambles 
without fighting; on the contrary, 
they seemed to wish for a verdict, 
so as to establish their client's 
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title beyond any possibility of 
future cavil. 

‘If you are holding out in order 
that we may make Miss Jones an 
offer to induce her to spare us the 
expense of a trial, I may as well 
tell you at once that you are mis- 
taken,’ said Mr. Crane. ‘ We are 
as sure of a verdict as I stand here. 
I may assume, between ourselves, 
that you are not going to put in 
a will; and I know that my client’s 
identity is beyond question. We 
shall most assuredly make no sort 
of offer whatever; we shall not 
advise our client to make one; and, 
even if we did advise it, it would 
not be made, Our client, rightly 
or wrongly, considers himself to 
have been grossly ill-used; and, 
rightly or wrongly, sees no reason 
why Miss Margaret Jones deserves 
one penny from him. If he chooses 
to do anything for her afterwards, 
that is his own affair. But he 
certainly will not buy her out. 
The proofs of identity are freely 
at your service, and you are wel- 
come to make the most of them. 
If you think it worth while to 
put us to strict proof, you will 
find us fully prepared.’ 

I smiled at the idea of Miss 
Margaret’s taking a penny for giv- 
ing up even what was her own, 
much less anything that was not 
her own. 1 knew too well that, 
with her, it must be all or nothing; 
and that she would, as a matter 
of course, refuse any imaginable 
compromise. However, 1 com- 
mitted myself to nothing, and 
completed my instructions for 
counsel to advise on evidence 
after examining the claimant’s 
case of identity at my leisure. 
Alas, his case was only too clear! 
For any good I could do in Lon- 
don, I might just as well take the 
next train to Burgham. 

However, my father would 
never forgive me if I came back 
without having done my best— 
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I believe the dear old gentleman 
would have dissolved partnership 
with any man who was clever 
enough to know when he was 
beaten. The worst of it was, 
that a conference with Mr. Winter 
was almost as difficult to obtain 
as an interview with Royalty. 
After a world of importunate 
patience, till I expect his clerk 
nearly hated the sight of me, I 
obtained an appointment for a 
quarter-past eleven o’clock at 
night at his private house in 
Russell-square. I was punctual 
to the minute, you may be sure ; 
and I found the great junior bu- 
sily engaged in reading a—novel. 
It seemed as incongruous as 
finding Dick Musty over Black- 
stone. But I have become more 
used to incongruities since those 
days. 

‘ Wait a moment—I must know 
whether that poor girl really did 
die of a broken heart,’ said he, 
turning rapidly over the pages. 


‘Ah, yes. Well, never mind. 
Better luck next time, Mr.—ah, 
yes—Key. Well, Mr. Key, there 


is no doubt but that the intestate’s 
eldest son is entitled to recover 
on the strength of his own title 
as heir-at-law. And there’s no 
question, it seems, of his title’s 
being barred by length of adverse 
possession ; and if there were, it 
would not apply to a claimant 
who has been beyond the seas 
till so short a time ago. Unless 
you can set up a will—’ 

‘No. There was no will.’ 

‘Or deny that the intestate was 
seized—’ 

* We should not think of doing 
that, even if we could, Mr. 
Winter.’ 

‘Or that he was not married 
to the claimant’s mother when 
the claimant was born—’ 

‘Out of the question. His 
marriage will be amply proved.’ 

‘Then, why, in the name of 


common sense, Mr. Key, do you 
come to me? 

‘For this reason. To be ad- 
vised whether they have evidence 
enough that the claimant is really 
Horace Jones, and not some other 
man.’ 

‘Ah, that’s another pair of 
shoes! Put them to the proof of 
that, if you can. What do they 
say ? 

‘I'm afraid their case is—well, 
rather strong. They can show, 
and we can’t deny, that Horace 
Jones enlisted in a certain regi- 
ment of the line. They have 
evidence, military and medical, 
that he was ill with yellow fever 
at Barbadoes, and did not die. 
They will call the former chap- 
lain and the surgeons and some 
officers of the regiment, to carry 
the case so far. That he married 
a woman of colour—a suttler- 
woman—will be shown in the 
same way; as well as that the 
Horace Jones they knew belonged 
to Burgham ; and to that they 
have witnesses from Burgham too. 
And every witness concerned will 
swear to the identity of Horace 
Jones the claimant with either 
Horace Jones of Burgham, or 
with Horace Jones in Barbadoes ; 
and to the identity of Mrs. Horace 
Jones here with the woman who 
married Horace Jones out there.’ 

‘Have you any evidence that 
all these witnesses — excellent 
witnesses, as I gather from what 
you say—are in unanimous error, 
and that the claimant is not 
Horace Jones? What do his al- 
leged relations say ? 

‘I am sorry to say that we 
have no evidence at all. And 
his only relation is my client, 
who—well, Mr. Winter, she is a 
lady with a most remarkable 
sense of justice, and—’ 

‘On what, then, do you rely? 

‘On the chance that the claim- 
ant, when he comes to be cross- 
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examined, might break down. 
We have retained Serjeant Mark- 
ham—’ 

‘Who knows how to puzzle 
the devil himself about his own 
identity. True. I daresay he 
could puzzle even me about mine. 
But jurors, let me tell you, are 
not quite the puzzle-headed fools 
that it is the fashion to call them. 
They will most assuredly believe 
the chaplain, and the surgeons, 
and the officers, and the good 
witnesses from Burgham. They 
will believe your client’s silence, 
and your own inability to show 
who the man is, if he be not 
Horace Jones. And in this belief 
the judge will direct them to re- 
main. And Serjeant Markham 
is the last man at the Bar to 
make a fool of himself, as you, 
Mr. Key, seem bent upon instruct- 
ing him to do. If he does cross- 
examine the claimant, he will 
practically throw up his brief as 
soon as he sits down. Yourclient 
has no case, Mr. Key, absolutely 
none. Good-night, Mr. Key.’ 

In my own mind, I had fore- 
seen what Mr. Winter’s advice 
would be; and I even felt 
conscious that it was a case in 
which his want of courtesy had 
been exceedingly excusable. He, 
unlike us, was not a Burgham 
man, and had had no opportu- 
nity of falling in love with Miss 
Margaret Jones. He had taken 
the view of a man of sense; and 
his view was final. We simply had 
not a leg, not even a toe, to stand 
on. Poor Miss Margaret must 
lose every penny she had, her 
husband must work for his bread, 
and the Brambles must go to Mr. 
and Mrs. Horace Jones and their 
gutter-children after them ; to a 
drunken scamp and a Mulatto 
camp-follower. I need not dwell 
upon what that would mean. 


With a heavy heart next morn- 
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ing I called at Mr. Winter's 
chambers in the Temple, and 
paid his clerk his easily earned 
fee for answering what he must 
have thought a fool’s question. 
Then I looked up my friend who 
had sent me the report on the 
manners and customs of Mr. 
Horace Jones, and then took the 
train to Burgham. It is not a 
short journey, though I need not 
specify the number of miles or 
hours ; and, for that matter, rail- 
ways were neither so fast nor so 
dangerous as they are now. So 
it was late in the afternoon when 
I reached Burgham, and I went to 
the office before I went home, in 
order to put off for a few minutes 
telling my father all the bad news. 

‘I want to speak to you, Mr. 
Thomas,’ said the managing clerk, 
as soon as I arrived. 

‘Well, Merrit? I hope it’s 
nothing wrong? 

‘No, sir, it can’t be anything 
wrong. But it’s queer. Every 
day you've been gone, I’ve shut 
up the office at the usual hour. 
You know, sir, we always lock 
all our own doors; so the house- 
keeper herself, if she wanted to, 
couldn’t get in without asking 
for the key. And she never has 
asked me, and I’ve never parted 
with our keys for a single minute 
from the breeches-pocket where 
I keep them, and where I’ve got 
them now. Well, Mr. Thomas, 
I was out late one evening, having 
tea at my sister's, and my way 
home lay past the office-door. 
Naturally, 1 looked up, and there 
was a light shining through the 
window of your father’s room as 
clear as I see you now.’ 

‘Well? 

‘ At first I thought it must be 
fire or thieves. So I rang up the 
housekeeper, and we looked into 
all the rooms, and there we 
found—’ 

‘What? 
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‘Nothing, sir. Everything was 
dark and quiet, just as if there’d 
been no light at all.’ 

‘Your sister makes her tea 
strong, I suppose. That all? 

‘It’s all very well to have 
your joke, Mr. Thomas, and of 
course the steadiest of men may 
see wrong once in a way; but 
that’s not all. I was so sure l’d 
seen that light in that window, 
that I made a point of going to 
my sister's next night too, so 
that I might see if it happened 
again.’ 

‘Well? Did it happen again ?” 

‘Yes, Mr. Thomas. It did 
happen again. And I woke up 
the housekeeper again. And we 
found nothing again. And when 
I went back into the street there 
wasn’t the ghost of a light to be 
seen. So it couldn't have been 
the reflection of anything, you 
see.’ 

‘And you found, in the morn- 
ing, not a sign of anybody’s hav- 
ing been in the room? 

‘Not the shadow of a sign. 
And, sir, that isn’t all. Every 
night I’ve passed by—I’ve made 
a point of it before turning in— 
and every time I’ve seen that 
light, except the last one or two. 
I can’t make it out at all. And 
the odd thing is, there’s nothing 
wrong.’ 

‘ Have you told my father? 

‘No, sir. He’s seemed so 
worried and nervous that I didn’t 
like to trouble him. I thought 
best to wait till you came home.’ 

* Quite right. My father must 
not be worried any more just now. 
Well, Merrit, I’ve been thinking 
some time you ought to have a 
holiday. Go to the sea for a week. 
We can manage that, now I’m 
back again.’ The man worked 
hard, and it was as likely as not 
that his brain might want resting. 
‘ Has anybody seen the light be- 
sides you?’ 
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‘T haven't asked, sir. I’ve been 
afraid, Mr. Thomas—in fact—’ 

‘In fact, you suspect something 
you don’t like to tell. What is 
it, please ? 

‘ Your father is unquestionably 
in a nervous condition, Mr. Tho- 
mas. I've noticed that ever since 
you've been gone. And some- 
times people in that state do very 
curious things. So I thought it 
best to wait till you were back 
again.’ 

‘You mean that my father— 
impossible! My mother would 
know. Putthat out of your head 
at once, Merrit, if you please, All 
the same, you’ve done quite right 
to wait forme. Yes; you ought 
to take a holiday, I’m sure. Any- 
how, there’s nothing wrong, it 
seems. Nothing but a common 
ghost, I suppose; I don’t mind 
them. And how has Mr. Musty 
been getting on all this while, ch? 
Not much use to you, I suppose? 

‘I'm altering my opinion of Mr. 
Musty, Mr. Thomas, I am indeed. 
He’s been working like a pavior. 
He’s here before I am in the morn- 
ing, and stays as long as I'll let 
him. I believe there’s stuff in 
that young man, though it’s been 
long enough coming out, I must 
say.’ 

‘I must see my father now. 
We'll talk to-morrow about your 
holiday.’ 

My mother’s account of my 
father was by no means a good 
one. He had been going back- 
ward instead of forward, and was, 
the doctors suspected, kept down 
by some mental trouble. He was 
morbidly anxious about letters, 
and altogether as different from 
his old easy-going self as a man 
could be. She did not wish me to 
see him that night; but he had 
heard my voice—he had gone to 
bed early—andsent for me. When 
I had told him all my news, he 
said sadly, 
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‘ For the first time in my life I 
see we're beat, my boy. Winter's 
right. We're only a couple of 
obstinate fools. Poor girl! Well, 
God will temper the wind. But 
it’s bad to feel beat, very bad in- 
deed.’ 

‘ Has father been at all strange?’ 
I asked my mother. 

‘Only in the way you have 
seen,’ said she. ‘He is not like 
himself ; but that is all.’ 

So unlike himself that I be- 
gan anxiously to wonder whether 
there might not be something in 
Merrit’s suspicions, and that my 
father, in some mysterious way 
and without my mother’s know- 
ledge, might not be paying some 
nightly visit to the office, of which 
he had another set of keys. Peo- 
ple with minds out of gear manage 
todothings sometimes that healthy 
persons would find impossible. 


Ill. 


Arter supper I strolled out 
with a cigar to settle in my own 
mind about what ought to be done, 
and how I should let Miss Mar- 
garet know that she was hence- 
forth without a penny in the 
world of her own, unless she chose 
to beg for charity from Mr. and 
Mrs. Horace Jones. My only 
comfort was that she would bear 
to hear the news a great deal bet- 
ter than I could bear to tell it to 
her. In our last interview she 
had shown me the sort of stuff of 
which she and Evelyn Viner were 
composed ; and ‘that made it all 
the worse to exchange such neigh- 
bours for Mr. and Mrs. Horace 
Jones. I loved my father dearly, 
and was terribly anxious about 
him ; but the immediate trouble of 
the hour, on which the fortune of 
a whole town seemed to hang, was 
all- absorbing. And besides, it 
was the first serious matter in 
which I had ever been engaged ; 
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and I could not help asking my- 
self a hundred times a minute, if 
I had neglected any loophole of 
escape which greater knowledge 
and experience might have been 
able to find. But there was none, 
absolutely none. My Lord Chief 
Justice would have been as hope- 
less as I. Mr. Winter had as 
good as told me I was a fool for 
clutching at what was not even so 
much as a straw. 

Poets are not the only people 
who, when they are in a protes- 
sional difficulty, stare up at the 
stars. Idid. I was in the lane 
which led from the High-street, 
past our office-door, into St. Mi- 
chael’s-yard, when I looked up 
towards the Great Bear, and saw 
—a light in the window of my 
father’s room. 

My first impulse was to go 
home, and see if my father was 
safe in his room. But on second 
thoughts I felt it better to wait 
a little, and then to effect an 


entrance with more effect than 
Mr. Merrit had done. Putting 


the idea of thieves out of the 
question, the occupant of the room 
must either be the housekeeper or 
my father. If the housekeeper, 
she certainly had no_ business 
there, and must be taken by sur- 
prise. Ifmy father, he must be 
dealt with very carefully indeed, 
So I waited for five minutes, to 
see if the light was likely to vanish 
of its own accord, and then, in- 
stead of ringing the housekeeper’s 
bell, I bethought me of an old 
trick which, I am sorry to say, I 
had not unfrequently put in prac- 
tice when a younger man, in order 
to get in and ont of the office 
when I wanted my temporary ab- 
sence to be unknown. Without 
much, though with some, risk of 
feeling the hand of a passing con- 
stable on my shoulder, I climbed 
over the old coped wall that di- 
vided St. Michael’s-yard from our 
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back premises, then pulled myself 
on to another wall, and thence, 
very easily, to the cover of a closed 
cistern which was under my own 
window. I did not make much 
noise, and there was enough wind 
about to cover any that I could not 
help making. Then I took out my 
pocket-knife, and, by a trick not 
unknown to schoolboys and house- 
breakers, and in which former 
practice had made me expert in 
relation to this particular window, 
passed it between the upper and 
lower window - frames, pressed 
back the very inefficient fastening, 
and had the window open in less 
time than it has taken me to write 
the words. Then I took off my 
boots, dropped them quietly into 
the room, and followed them. I 
had no light; but I knew every 
inch of the ground. My door was 
locked, but Merrit had given me 
up the keys. I went out into the 
passage, in the dark and in my 
stockings, and listened at my 
father’s door. I did not hear a 
sound. 

I made up my mind that the 
best thing I could do was to open it 
quietly, enter in a matter-of-course 
way, and if, as impossibility itself 
could not keep me from fearing, I 
found my father, make believe 
that there was nothing out of the 
way in the situation. I would 
simply ask him if be did not think it 
time to shut up the office and come 
home. So I pulled back the outer 
door of green baize, and opened 
the inner, and at first, coming so 
suddenly out of the pitch dark- 
ness, was too dazzled by the can- 
dle-light to understand clearly 
what I saw. The candle had not 
fone out when J came in. 

It was not, thank God, my 
father, haunting his office at mid- 
night in a state of over-strung 
nerves. It was not the house- 
keeper, who ought to be in bed 
and asleep, and was no doubt do- 


ing her duty. It was Richard 
Musty—Richard Musty, sitting 
at midnight at my father’s table, 
in my father’s chair, with a candle 
before him, and half his face 
buried in his hands. 

Had he gone crazed? But I 
did not think of that then. The 
possibility of crime was more in 
my mind. I went up to him and 
brought my hand down heavily 
between his shoulders. 

‘What the devil,’ I cried out, 
‘are you doing here? 

Most decidedly I meant to 
startle him. But I could not pos- 
sibly startle him more than he had 
startled me, when I found out 
who it was that had been, night 
after night, engaged alone in an 
office which he could not possibly 
have been able to enter without 
false keys, or with any honest 
cause. He could not even have 
practised my mode of entry with- 
out false keys, because I had had 
to unlock my own room-door, and 
had not had to unlock my father’s. 
And he of all men—too much ofa 
blockhead even to be a rogue, as 
I had imagined until now. But 
though it was natural for him to 
be less startled than I, he did not 
seem to be startled at all. 

On the contrary, he merely 
turned round and faced me with 
the saddest, most hopeless look I 
had ever seen. 

‘I did not expect you,’ was all 
he said. ‘ But it doesn’t matter 
now.’ 

‘Not matter? said I. ‘Not 
matter, that I find my father’s 
office broken into, night after 
night, by one of his own clerks ; 
not matter, that I find you out in 
what amounts to burglary? If 
you have anything to say for your- 
self, say it; if not, I shall know 
what to believe, and make a pro- 
per search for an explanation, 
both here and elsewhere.’ 

‘I have nothing to say, Mr. 
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Key,’ said he. ‘ Ofcourse I shall 
not appear in your office again.’ 

‘I could have told you that 
myself,’ said I. ‘Then you have 
nothing to say? Well, my father 
must decide what to do with you. 
I know what J should do.’ I was 
not keeping my temper, I own. 
‘I suppose I oughtn’t to cross- 
examine you, but I must either do 
that or send for the police, it 
seems tome. And for your mo- 
ther’s sake I should like to avoid 
that, if I can.’ 

‘Then—then I will tell you,’ 
said he. ‘ Perhaps, perhaps I have 
done what a lawyer, a mere law- 
yerlike yourself, would call wrong, 
technically wrong. I am not a 
mere lawyer, Mr. Key.’ 

‘A mere lawyer? 1 never knew 
you were a lawyer at all,’ said I. 
‘ But unluckily it is mere lawyers 
who have to define burglary, 
and—’ 

‘I am not a burglar! said 
Musty, showing a little spirit for 
the first time. ‘1 have been here 
every night, that is true. It was 
the only time at which I could 
have sufficient access to your 
father’s room. But my means of 
access were not what you suppose. 
I never used to leave the pre- 
mises,—that is all. Before the 
hour for closing I used to hide in 
that closet, which your father’s 
absence from the office made it 
perfectly easy for me todo. Mr. 
Merrit and the clerks of course 
used to think I had gone away 
for the day. Your father’s room- 
door was never really locked, for 
I suppose it was forgotten either 
when he was taken ill or else when 
you went away, and nobody ever 
thought of it afterwards, not even 
Mr. Merrit, though he used to 
find the door unlocked whenever 
he came at night. It’s curious 
what stupid people some lawyers 
are, Just because it was sup- 
posed not to want locking at the 
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right time, nobody seemed to think 
it odd that it was found unlocked 
at the wrong one. No mere meta- 
physician would have made such 
a blunder as that, Mr. Key. I used 
to think it lucky. It enabled me 
to be found at my own desk when 
the clerks came in the morning. 
I used to keep food in the coal- 
scuttle. You'll find some there 
still. You're welcome to it. It’s 
no use to me anymore. And now 
I’ve told you the whole story.’ 
‘You have told me nothing, 
sir!’ said I. ‘What possessed 
you—’ [I really did not know 
what to ask. He had spoken in 
such a forlorn, dreary, strangely 
cynical way that I began to sus- 
pect, not a crime, but—at last— 
sheer lunacy. Idiotey would be 
perfectly naturalin the young man. 
‘Very well, Mr. Key. There 
was a document which it was 
necessary—at least I thought so 
—that I should examine. ‘To your 
eyes it was only an old Latin ser- 
mon, or essay, about the virtues 
of some miserable saint or other 
of the Middle Ages. But 1 had 
reason to think—reason which I 
should vainly try to make you 
understand—that it might, nay, 
must, be a palimpsest: perhaps 
even the word is strange to you. 
And yet even you, Mr, Key, must 
have heard that some of our most 
precious classics have been lost by 
being erased and over-written with 
worthless monkish chronicles ; 
but that many have been reco- 
vered, in our own times, by che- 
mically removing the monkish 
stuff, and, by a re-agent, restoring 
the old writing so as to be iegible 
again. I had reason to think, 
from certain partial experiments F 
had already tried, that this absurd 
puff of St. Willibrord covered— 
well, nothing less than some por- 
tions of the lost books of Livy. I 
need not go through the course of 
reasoning that led me to that con- 
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clusion. Enough that the reasons 
were sound; and, after all, in 
such matters instinct and insight 
are the best of all reasons. Cer- 
tainty must always depend upon 
something higher than mere evi- 
dence, Mr. Key, which can never 
amount to proof, however strong 
it may be. It is only faith which 
can ever be sure. And so—’ 

‘And so you believed, because 
you wished to believe, that you 
would find Livy in a lawyer's 
office in Burgham. Why didn’t 
you say so before ? 

‘ Because I didn’t choose to be 
called mad by mere people of 
common sense, like you and your 
father, until I could come to you 
and say, “See here!” And now 
I say, “ See here ; see the result of 
disappointed faith, and of labour 


in vain.” You are right. I am 
good for nothing. I am an ass 
and a fool.’ 


I began to see at last with 
what sort of man I had to deal. 
‘So you found nothing? said I. 

‘Worse than nothing. Look 
here, he said, uncovering the 
parchment that lay before him, 
and which was, indeed, the old 
Latin manuscript which my 
father had thrown into a drawer 
to keep this queer sort of a clerk 
from wasting his time; as if a 
fanatic of any sort, and not only 
a lover, will not find out the way. 
‘ Yes, that monk, whoever it was, 
was not so bad as some of them. 
He only used an old deed to 
scrawl over; if a man must write 
rubbish, he can’t do better than 
use rubbish to write it on.’ 

‘An old deed of the times of 
the monks? But that must bea 
curiosity in its way, after all. 
What is it? That old writing 
beats me.’ 

‘I don’t know. I didn’t care 
to recover more than enough to 
show me that I had thrown all 
my labour away. If you care to 


know, it seems like the record of 
a conveyance, by the corporation 
of Burgham to the priory of Wel- 
wood, of the Campus de Easton, 
in the parish of St. Botolph intra 
muros et terminos de Burgham ; 
which means “ within the walls 
and bounds.” I have read no 
more. And enongh, too.’ 

‘Quite enough,’ said I. ‘Go 
home and go to bed: of course I 
must speak to my father about 
you, though the affair, Iam glad to 
say, doesn’t look as bad as I feared.’ 

I locked up carefully enough 
this time, let myself and Dick 
Musty out by the same way I had 
entered, so as not to disturb the 
housekeeper, and carried the old 
parchment home with me to show 
my father. It was of no practical 
use ; but it certainly was, or might 
be, of interest to local antiquarians. 
It was remarkable, any way, that 
the document should have re- 
mained in the custody of the 
parsons of St. Michael's, as it 
must have done, ever since the 
days before the Reformation ; 
but certain old documents have a 
wonderful way of escaping the 
doom of waste paper, to which 
things of more value are so peril- 
ously liable. An old invitation 
to a long-eaten dinner will survive 
under circumstances in which an 
important receipt will prove mys- 
teriously and hopelessly missing. 

But nothing of all this could 
possibly affect the miserable case 
of which my mind was full. I 
forgot, or rather did not even 
trouble to remember, to mention 
the matter to my father, after all. 
He had too much on his mind to 
be troubled about Dick Musty, 
for whom I now felt rather pity 
than anger, inexcusable as his 
conduct had been. 


I remember, as well as any in 
my life, the day when my father 
at last decided, finally, that fight- 
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ing would be worse than folly, 
and that the Brambles must go 
to Mr. Horace Jones. Mr. Eve- 
lyn Viner had been talking every- 
thing over with us—not that 
there was much left to talk about 
—and had stayed to dine. He 
took things well, I must say. In- 
stead of losing his appetite, he 
talked about what chances he 
would have if he went to the Bar, 
and would not even go back to 
the great question now that it 
had been settled for good and all. 
He made all sorts of talk for 
everybody ; and presently, in an 
incidental way, we got upon local 
matters, and one of us mentioned 
the singularity of the name of that 
churchless parish, ‘St. Botolph in 
Turn.’ We all made guesses at 
its origin, and at last I said, 

‘I think it must mean St. Bo- 
tolph in-Ternus, or in Terminibus, 
or within the walls or boundaries 
of the town.’ 

‘By Jove,’ said my father, ‘it 
might be! But I didn’t know you 
were such a scholar as that, Tom. 
How did you get hold of that 
idea? St. Botolph in Turn is 
within the town boundaries ; so 
much is true.’ 

‘I’m afraid I can’t claim the 
guess as quite original,’ said I. 
‘Oddly enough, I got it from an 
old deed that was among old Par- 
son Evans's papers, which I've 
got up-stairs, and will show you 
if you like, as it seems curious in 
its way. I'll tell you the whole 
story; but not now.’ 

I brought the half-deciphered 
document out of my bedroom, 
which my father recognised at 
once as the parchment he had 
taken from the hands of Dick 
Musty. We looked at it in the 
manner of the very unskilled ar- 
cheologists that we were. 

‘How odd! said Mr. Evelyn 
Viner. ‘ Campus de Easton means 
Easton Field, the other name for 
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the Brambles. A curious acci- 
dent, indeed.’ 

‘ And the Brambles is still rated 
to St. Botolph,’ said I. 

I wished I had not brought 
down the document, after all. 
But Mr. Evelyn Viner spoke as if 
it mattered nothing to him. I 
believe in his heart he was fool 
enough to be half glad that Miss 
Margaret was to come to him 
poor, so that he might work for 
her. 

‘Tom,’ said my father, ‘ this 
document is really a curiosity. I 
must show it to the mayor, and 
we'll have the rest of it made out 
when we've got nothing else to 
do. It’s odd i never noticed there 
was anything of the sort about 
this deed. But I remember, it 
was the day I was taken ill. It 
shows how careful a town ought 
to be about preserving the evi- 
dence of its boundaries. The 
nature of the ownership of the 
Brambles has always happened, 
you see, to make it perfectly im- 
material whether that part of St. 
Botolph lay within or without the 
town ; and Mr. Wilfred Jones voted 
as a freeman. This old document 
may prove important evidence of 
town rights in time to come. 
Why—tut—great Heaven! he 
suddenly cried out, starting from 
his chair. 

I thought he had been seized 
with a sudden fit, and was about 
to fall. Mr. Viner also started 
towards him ; and, in truth, there 
looked reason for alarm, consider- 
ing his recent illness and his 
chronic worry about the Brambles, 
and his apoplectic flush, and his 
vain efforts to speak aword. But 
at last he waved us away from 
him, and fell back again into his 
chair. 

Then he raised his fist and 
brought it down upon the old 
Latin sermon with a bang that 
made the glasses ring. 
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‘ Hurrah ! he shouted. ‘ Three 
cheers for Miss Peggy, and a fig 
for Mr. Horace Jones ! 

Had he gone mad after all ? 

‘Tom! Has there been a single 
case of the Brambles passing to 
the heir-at-law of an intestate 
within the memory of the law? 

‘No,’ said I. * How could there 
be—till now—when it belonged 
to a college till it was bought by 
Mr. John Jones? But—don’t you 
feel well ? 

‘Well? Tom, don’t you be a 
fool! Then there’s been con- 
tinuous custom—continuous cus- 
tom, because there hasn’t been 
the possibility of a breach— 

‘ What breach? What custom ?’ 
I could only look at Mr. Viner in 
despair, and think what I could 
do, with my father going out of 
his senses before my eyes. 

‘Is the Brambles in Burgham 
or no? 

‘Surely, sir, if that document 
is to be believed.’ 

‘It is to be believed. It is 
legal proof, and proof in good 
custody, sir; and uncontradicted 
and uncontradictable by all the 
Horace Joneses in the habitable 
globe! The Brambles és in Burg- 
ham. And what is the tenure of 
lands in Burgham? You—a 
Burgham lawyer—don’t know? 

ee 

‘Then I'll tell you, and I’m 
ashamed of you! It’s Borough 
English, sir! And, by the custom 
of Borough English, all lands and 
tenements within the Bounds of 
Burgham go to the youngest son, 
instead of the eldest, when there’s 
no will! 


I need not carry the history of 


the case farther than by saying 
that the strange old custom of 
Borough English, which still pre- 
vails in other places than Burgham, 
and the origin of which has defied 
theory to discover, effectually dis- 
inherited Mr. Horace Jones simply 
because he was his father’s eldest 
son, and gave the Brambles to Miss 
Margaret because she was the 
heiress of the youngest son of old 
John Jones. I have told my 
story; but only because I think 
it strange enough to be worth the 
telling. It has a meral for ‘mere 
lawyers’ like myself, and it is this. 
Don’t think Practice everything, 
and Learning nothing. England 
is a curious country, and the 
Middle Ages take a long time to 
kill. 

As for poor Dick Musty, through 
whom—by no means through any 
merit of his own—it had come out 
that the Brambles had never 
ceased to be a part of the ancient 
Borough of Burgham, Mr. and 
Mrs. Viner could not see that he 
was undeserving of a most un- 
reasonable and disproportionate 
reward. Learning from my father 
and myself his complete unfitness 
for the law, they sent him back 
to Cambridge, where he got his 
degree and a fellowship and settled 
down at last into a happily useless 
member of society, not without 
some reputation as an authority 
on palimpsests and doubtful read- 
ings. I suppose he is as dead as 
Livy by this time, seeing how long 
ago all this happened. Every- 
thing ended rightly; but even 
now I almost tremble when I 
think how that Great Estate hung 
upon such a mere ‘ Touch-and- 
Go,’ 











HOW EVERY MAN WRITES HIS OWN MEMOIRS. 


———_»—_—_- 


I Have somewhere met with the 
fine generalisation, that every man 
is a philosopher and every woman 
an actress. The hypothesis of 
this paper is, that every man— 
under which we take the liberty 
of including every woman—is an 
author. Not only are there the 
acted life and the spoken life, but 
also the written life. Every one 
knows the immense value of 
memoirs, if only pour assister a 
Vhistoire. Indeed, there are even 
letters, written without the 
slightest thought of formal author- 
ship, which are among ourgreatest 
literary treasures, and constitute 
the most authentic materials for 
history. The letters of Cicero, for 
instance, have a value far beyond 
his great speeches and philoso- 
phical works : written in careless 
undisguised fashion, they tell us 
much about his own character 
and his own times. The Paston 
letters are simply invaluable, for 
the flood of light which they 
throw upon contemporary history. 
Lord Macaulay says he would 
exchange tons of Stat» papers for 


some love-letters hich had 
passed between &.2 William 
Temple and his _ sweetheart. 


There is, indeed, a special charm 
in all biography. Carlyle forcibly 
says, that as the Gospel was a 
biography, so every biography 
has something of a Gospel about 
it. It may be said, with at least 
equal truth, that every life has 
its ownromance. It isso, indeed ; 
but it is so only when a full fair 
narrative is given, and genuine 
lessons are drawn. It has so 


happened that the present writer 


has known several people whose 
biographies have been written 
after their decease. He has found 
considerable difficulty in recognis- 
ing his old friends. They are little 
better than the waxen figures at 
Madame Tussaud’s. Perhaps we 
might draw quite as good lessons 
from their failures as from their 
virtues ; but the failures all dis- 
appear on the biographer’s printed 
page. People who were very 
human pose as heroes, and are 
as stiff and unnatural as lay- 
figures. Of all biography the 
autobiography is the most natural 
and most amusing. Some people 
have a passion for writing auto- 
biography. They are absorbed 
in themselves, and they think 
that all the world revolve round 
their axis, and are deeply in- 
terested in their affairs. Some of 
these autobiographies are palpably 
insincere ; but taken as a whole, 
autobiography is the most charm- 
ing and instructive order of 
literature. 

We speak of unconscious cere- 
bration, and unconscious auto- 
biography frequently forms a 
species of this. In how many 
a work one may disentangle an 
autobiographical element! Indeed, 
there are not many books of any 
kind, except those on physical or 
mental science, where something 
of this kind is not to be detected. 
Take, for instance, the literature 
of voyages and travels: in each 
case the author is really writing 
an autobiography. Madame Ida 
Pfeiffer and Miss Isabella Bird 
may be said to have given us 
their lives in their travels. When 
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an inexperier.ced ‘ literary hand’ 
writes a novel, the novelist is to 
us more interesting than the hero 
and the heroine. He, or more 
probably she, goes into the con- 
fessional, and tells the story of her 
life. She writes her own memoirs. 
We perceive what is the governing 
idea of human life, what is the 
kind of character admired, what 
are the aims and purposes of life, 
what is the kind of practical 
justice which the author would 
desire to be dealt out. When 
people become real craftsmen in 
literary art, they are able to dis- 
guise all this—they acquire the 
ars celare artem ; but in the fresh 
writer the self-revelation is always 
manifest. The poets are absorbed 
in their own individuality, which 
is perhaps a mild way of saying 
that they are intensely egotistic. 
Monsieur Jourdain was astonished 
when he was informed that he 
had been speaking prose all his 
life. It is my province to inform 
all my readers that they have not 
only been speaking prose all their 
lives, but aiso writing prose, and 
this prose has a very distinctive 
literary character. In other words, 
every man writes his own memoirs. 

There are multitudes of people 
who would never think of associat- 
ing themselves with the idea of 
authorship; and yet they are, 
practically, authors upon a large 
scale. Unconsciously they are 
always writing their own memoirs. 
And if they could see all their 
letters brought together into an 
immense heap, they would be 
surprised at the largeness of it. 
Even if they took away all busi- 
ness matters and trivial details, 
there would be a good deal of 
a certain sort of literary work. 
There is akind of De Foesimplicity 
about them, which has a charm 
of its own. I have often read 
letters of a very unambitious un- 
literary kind, which, from ac- 
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curate observation, right feeling, 
and photographic statements, 
have a real charm and interest. 
Editors of newspapers like to get 
hold of such letters ; and readers 
find them not the least interesting 
part of the broadsheet. So many 
worthy unimportant people may 
find that they are not only authors, 
but very fair authors, in their 
way. And their authorship may 
extend even further than their 
written memoirs. It is said that 
every syllable we breathe is 
written on the air, that the atmo- 
sphere is a vast wandering library, 
and it is within the scientitie im- 
agination that all our words may 
be rendered back to us again. 
‘ The analysis of expression is the 
study of character,’ says Vinet. 
Language, written or spoken, is 
the impress, the index, the exposi- 
tion of ‘character. The impress 
of words is a close and abiding one. 
When we put the -words on 
paper, we extend and propagate 
their influence : 
* Our echoes roll from sovl to soul, 
And spread for ever and for ever.’ 
You never take a pen in hand 
but you are showing something 
of your own character. The very 
style of the handwriting is an 
element in the determination of 
character. The way in which a 
man dashes off a letter is very 
much the way in which a man 
uses his voice. There is a modu- 
lated ease in the tones of the 
handwriting. Without professing 
to be experts, like Messrs. Chabot 
and Netherclift, we can certainly 
gather a general idea of character 
from the handwriting. A Minister 
was commenting on a very strong 
despatch in the presence of his 
sovereign. ‘The language is 
strong,’ said the statesman ; ‘ but 
the writer does not mean it; he 
is irresolute.’ ‘Whence do you 
see irresolution? said the king. 
‘In his n’s and g’s, please your 
@ 
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Majesty.’ Only it is to be said 
that a great deal of humbug is 
often talked by people who pro- 
fess to be judges of handwriting. 
I showed a professor of caligraphy 
a letter which I had received. 
He took a very unfavourable 
view of the handwriting. It was 
the handwriting of a man without 
learning, without genius, with- 
out feeling. ‘ And now, sir,’ I said, 
‘will you look at the signature? 
The letter was written by Lord 
Macaulay. 

Before we proceed to point out 
the universality of our proposition, 
we ought to look at those who, 
in a special and formal sense, are 
writers of memoirs. The liter- 
ature of autobiography is of vast 
extent. It is both the most 
interesting and the most truth- 
ful of all biography ; the raciest, 
the frankest, the most instructive. 
Some of such works rank among 
the world’s greatest literary 
treasures. The Church will never 
surrendersuch treasures as the auto- 
biographies of St. Augustine and 
of St. Hilary of Poictiers. Volumes 
of ‘Reminiscences, ‘ Journals,’ 
* Correspondence,’ ‘ Despatches,’ 
all come under this head. It 
seems to be a personal relief to 
many great men to unburden 
themselves to posterity. We find 
this in the case of such great men 
as Guizot and Sir Robert Peel; 
in Sully, in Clarendon, in Prince 
Metternich. We have the private 
memoirs of the two illustrious 
brothers, the Duke of Wellington 
and the Marquess Wellesley. 
Mr. Gladstone gives the world 
‘a fragment of autobiography ;’ 
Gibbon’s autobiography is im- 
mortal, the most precious specimen 
of its class. Cardinal Newman’s 
Apologia is a magnificent example 
of a man writing hisown memoirs. 
Sometimesit is the correspondence 
that throws an entirely new light 
on a man’s whole character and 


disposition. In a few letters, or 
in a few lines of a single letter, a 
man writes his memoirs far better 
than a memoir-writer could do it 
for him. How thoroughly does 
the terrible eagle-eyed Chatham 
reveal his loving nature in the 
sweet letters which he wrote to 
his wife from Lyme Regis! ‘ In- 
deed, my life, the promise of our 
dear children does me more good 
than the purest of pure air.’ In 
the dulness of a State paper or of 
a formal history we often find 
the ‘touch of nature,’ the sud- 
den gleam of light, the uplifting 
of an obscure veil; we are in 
possession of the true secret of 
things, and come to the meaning 
of the memoir. Even when we 
are not reading a formal auto- 
biography, we may search for the 
autobiographical element, and, in 
the case of the illustrious people 
whom we have named, this 
element is of intense interest 
and value, Instances of this 
kind might be multiplied almost 
ad infinitum. How interesting 
it is to read the confessions of 
courtiers from Pepys to Gren- 
ville! We have biographical frag- 
ments by the mighty Cesar him- 
self, by Charles V., and the 
Empress Catherine IL. of Russia. 
Bismarck covertly allows ever so 
much of his biography to appear. 
Medical men, like Holland and 
Brodie ; lawyers, like Romilly 
and Lord Cockburn ; authors, like 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Lamar- 
tine, Gifford, Hume, John Stuart 
Mill, rush into present or post- 
humous print in order to pre- 
sent their own views of their 
own characters. This autobio- 
graphical element is constantly 
to be disentangled from works 
not essentially autobiographical. 
People with the habit of intro- 
spection and accurate observation 
can hardly fail to be so. This is 
eminently the case with poets 
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and philosophers. They are people 
who, to use medical language, are 
always watching their own symp- 
toms and diagnosing their own 
cases. For instance, the late Mr. 
George Henry Lewes, in his last 
work, Problems of Life and Mind, 
and in his other mixed philosophi- 
cal and physiological essays, is 
constantly discussing his own 
mental and bodily states. The 
same egoism practically pervades 
all classes of the community ; and 
every man does, in an incomplete 
and fragmentary way, what the 
professed autobiographers do on a 
large and elaborate scale. Every 
man, after some sort or other, 
writes his own memoirs. 

It is simply impossible for a 
great writer to avoid an auto- 
biographical element in his writ- 
ings. I think this is very clearly 
seen in the three great writers of 
the Victorian epoch who have 
left us within recent memory— 
Lord Lytton, Mr. Dickens, and 
Mr. Thackeray. In the case of 
Lord Lytton, it is remarkable that 
time, which generally thins the 
reputation of great men, has gone 
far to advance his. It is curious 
that he always steadily protests 
azainst identifying his own life 
with that of his heroes, yet the 
identification is sometimes tho- 
roughly complete. Sometimes, 
indeed, he is ready to admit the 
‘soft impeachment.’ He denies it 
in Ernest Maltravers—-the work 
which Mrs. Browning loved sv 
much—which nevertheless is very 
autobiographical in character; but 
in Devereux he aims at the real, 
and confesses that his work has 
some of the characteristics of an 
autobiography. It is easy to see 
that he was a very industrious 
man, and when he tells us that 
he spent so much time in the pur- 
suits of scholarship and metaphy- 
sics, it is quite easy to credit it. 
It is the fashion to laugh at what 


is called the‘ high-flown’ portion 
of his writings; but there is no 
other writer who has interwoven 
so much thoughtfulness into his 
fictions. His son, Earl Lytton, 
is a better poet, but he would be 
utterly incompetent to write one 
of his father’s stories. To my 
mind it is very interesting to note 
how Lord Lytton, in a sort of 
fashion, is always hinting at his 
own memoirs. Of course one 
does not wish, through any per- 
sonal stories or tittle-tattle, to 
identify him with any of the inci- 
dents which he delineates. But 
one or two curious points may be 
noted. As Lord Lytton gets on 
in the world he makes his heroes 
mount the social tree. At the 
commencement of My Novel, 
Audley Egerton is a Minister of 
State; he is not a Cabinet Min- 
ister, but just below the mystic 
line which separates Cabinet Min- 
isters from other Ministers. But 
before the conclusion of the novel, 
Audley is supposed to be one of 
the ruling spirits of the Cabinet 
and their spokesman to the coun- 
try. The explanation is that 
Lord Lytton had gone up in the 
world and had become a Cabinet 
Minister himself. Similarly, as 
Lord Lytton gets old the heroes 
of his love-stories become ever 
older and older. The successful 
lovers of his later fictions are 
middle-aged men, who are be- 
coming old men. He has a chro- 
nology of fiction which corre- 
sponds with the chronology of his 
own life. He identifies himself 
with his heroes and his heroes 
with himself. Mr, Thackeray 
was steadfastly opposed to the idea 
of ever having his memoirs writ- 
ten, but none the less he has been 
a writer of his own memoirs. It 
was a great part of the business 
of Thackeray’s literary career to 
attack Lord Lytton, to whose 
vein of poetry and philosophy he 
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never approximated ; but he often 
wears his heart on his sleeve and 
tells his own story. It does not 
require much literary analysis or 
disintegration to take from this 
character or that character enough 
of incident and disposition to build 
up a veritable Thackeray. It is 
not simply that Thackeray draws 
upon his own experience, for all 
authors do that, but he does so 
in such a distinct and unmis- 
takable manner that he virtually 
writes hisown memoirs, We see 
the artist subsiding into the Jitté- 
rateurand the Bohemian becoming 
the highly solvent citizen. Again, 
in the case of Charles Dickens it 
became a common criticism that 
Mr. Forster’s memoirs had not told 
us the real story of Dickens's life. 
The hero of Mr. Forster’s work was 
Mr. Forster himself. Even the 
‘Letters’ did not help us forward 
very much. The simple explana- 
tion is, that he threw his whole life 
into his stories. He did not even 
spare his own father, whom he 
showed up in Micawber. You 
could almost construct a memoir 
of his life from day to day out of 
his stories. 

That very thoughtful and ac- 
complished writer, Mr. Foster, 
has an essay, the first in his 
volume, on‘A Man’s writing Me- 
moirs of Himself.’ Mr. Foster’s 
object rather appears to be to per- 
suade men to write their own 
memoirs ; that which, according 
to our thesis, in point of fact they 
are constantly duing. Mr. Foster 
urges his point very elaborately ; 
and it might be well if men would 
do consciously and deliberately 
what in point of fact they cannot 
help doing in however imperfect 
and summarya fashion. He points 
out that such memoirs might really 
be included in a very narrow com- 
pass, There would be no necessity 
to go through the immense variety 
of external facts. It would be 


sufficient, he argues, if a man 
noticed the changes and advances 
in feeling and intelligence. He 
thinks that one of the most potent 
facts in biography is the predomi- 
nant influence brought upon us 
at one time or another by some 
stronger and more experienced 
nature than our own. He truly 
says that a man when he is old 
would be astonished on looking 
back upon what he had said 
or written when he was young. 
Most people, as they get on in 
life, experience something of this 
feeling. It would almost seem 
that as not a shred of the animal 
frame remains after the lapse ofa 
certain or uncertain term of years, 
so it is also with the mind of man. 
Yet the identity is continuous 
and subsists unchanged. On all 
accounts Mr. Foster leans to the 
opinion that a man should write 
his memoirs. 

Now every man is in a way 
autobiographical. There is a kind 
of authorship attaching to each 
one of us. In the course of a 
number of years, nolens volens, a 
man is compelled to become a 
writer. Even the man who holds 
scribbling in utter detestation 
would be surprised to see how 
much he scribbles in the course 
ofatwelvemonth. You may send 
telegrams instead of letters, and 
reduce both letters and telegrams 
to the smallest dimensions, and 
all the while one is carrying on 
the magnum opus of one’s own 
Life and Correspondence. Take, 
as the smallest example, those 
brief notes of which every one is 
obliged to write and receive a 
good number in the course of a 
year. I have often thought that 
human character is wonderfully 
displayed in those short notes. 
What a difference between the 
flowing lines and the hard angu- 
larities, between the hand full of 
mind and character and the 
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abominably good hand which, de- 
spite the neat caligraphy, is com- 
monplace and mechanical! How 
kindly and courteous is the tone 
of some of the little notes, and 
how rude and abrupt that of 
others! One man has very little 
to say, but he puts it with a kind 
of epigrammatic neatness, while 
the other gives the curtest of 
negatives or assents. One man 
contrives to put an element of 
personal kindnessinto his slightest 
missive, but the other manages 
to preserve his coldness and dis- 
tance even with ink and paper. 
In printed volumes of correspon- 
dence I always look out for the 
very short notes. They are fre- 
quently the raciest and most 
characteristic of the whole set. 
Many persons, who would not 
take the trouble of reading the 
wonderful despatches of the Duke 
of Wellington, are glad to read 
any of those innumerable short 
notes in which ‘F.M. the Duke 
of Wellington presents his com- 
pliments’ to an immense variety 
of people. We must all enjoy 
the short notes of Mr. Ruskin 
and Mr. Carlyle, and we all value 
notes from our correspondents, 
albeit they are not Ruskins and 
Carlyles, which come under the 
Cenomination of ‘short and sweet.’ 
There are some people who write 
even kind letters in an ungracious 
manner, and others who possess a 
most obliging way of disobliging 
us, and are very clever in the 
combination of the suaviter in 
modo with the fortiter in re. 

It is a common remark to make 
that in these days people have 
ceased to write letters. They used 
to write epistles, but now they 
only send messages. Like all 
other sweeping remarks, this gene- 
ralisation is only partly true. 


There are people who write, or 
ought to write, with constancy to 
each other. 


There are the lovers’ 
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letters, which always constitute a 
tremendous item in the correspon- 
dence of the country, and which 
almost disarrange the public ser- 
vice on and about the 14th of 
February. Then there are the let- 
ters of brothers and sisters, which 
should ever be so bright and in- 
teresting in purity of affection and 
harmony ofinterests. Then there 
are the letters which parents write 
to their children, and children 
to their parents. Then there are 
some people who maintain such 
constant intimacy and friendship 
that they write to each other 
regularly, though it may be at 
long intervals. ‘There are many 
persons who are called to write 
letters in every one of the capa- 
cities that we have mentioned; 
and when years roll by and much 
correspondence has accumulated 
we may truly say of such men, as 
we say of all men, that each man 
writes his own memoirs. I have 
heard of good children who in all 
quarters of the globe and through 
all vicissitudes of fortune have 
never ceased to write to the old 
home once a week. ‘They have 
left memoirs rich in moral beauty. 

There are some people who ne- 
ver write letters. Of course this is 
not absolutely true, because sud- 
den emergencies arise when it is 
not possible to escape writing 
any more than to escape talking. 
Still, they hate it, and hold aloof 
from it as much as_ possible. 
You cannot keep up the social ball 
unless you help to toss it to and 
fro. More than that, there are 
people who naturally wish to be 
written to. Ifthey do not receive 
the letters which they expect, they 
naturally feel hurt, and, not with- 
out reason, consider themselves 
neglected. You can often do no 
kinderor more Christian act than sit 
downand writealong letter tosome 
sensitive-minded friend, to whom 
such a letter must be as the very 
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wine of life. Now people who 
glory in non-writing have no kind- 
ly or charitable feeling of this sort. 
They lose their friends, if indeed 
they ever had any friends to lose, 
Still, nearly every one comes into 
the world provided in the provi- 
dential order of things with the 
friends whom we call relations. 
The non-writer will not even 
answer letters. Perhaps he will 
hardly condescend to read them. 
Take, for instance, the social duty 
of answering invitations or letters 
of inquiry about servants’ charac- 
ters. You will find that ‘ Mrs. 
S. presents her compliments to 
Mrs. T., and regrets to decline her 
polite invitation.’ This is not the 
right kind of thing. The word 
‘decline’ can never be used with- 
out a certain harshness of intona- 
tion. How different from the 
bright and lively letter in which 
our young friend Angelina Gush- 
ington will express her real re- 
gret that she cannot enjoy that 
evening the society of her friend! 
Similarly, in answering the letter 
of an inquiry, what a difference 
there may be in the two styles of 
writing! The one person is cour- 
teous and considerate towards the 
correspondent, anxious to be just 
and kindly. and, at the same time, 
truthfuland useful; whilethe other 
may withhold necessary facts, and 
limit the note to the curtest and 
most conventional terms. A cor- 
respondent of this unfavourable 
type will not leave much material 
on which to found a judgment ; 
but still there may be enough to 
indicate a character essentially 
ungracious and unsatisfactory. If 
you find only few letters to friend 
and acquaintance, or even to hus- 
band, brother, or child, and those 
few cold and commonplace, you 
can hardly help arriving at an 
adverse verdict. 

There are certain kinds of let- 
“ters which we all have to write at 
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times, and in which a great deal 
of character is shown. Such are 
letters of congratulation and con- 
dolence, birthday letters, letters 
on births, deaths, and marriages. 
Your man of morose turn of mind 
does not trouble himself much 
with this sort of letter. He leaves 
it to his womenkind, who will at 
least throw a little feeling into it, 
more, indeed, than he himself is 
likely to possess. In examining 
such letters it is not difficult to 
distinguish between the true ring 
of sympathy and what is merely 
counterfeit or conventional. It 
requires a bright and courageous 
person to write a letter of con- 
gratulation to a poor man who has 
just got his eleventh child. There 
is a right way and a wrong way 
of writing a letter of congratula- 
tion on a marriage or an engage- 
ment. Occasionally a correspon- 
dent thinks it his or her duty 
to say some severe truths. He is 
afraid that the gentleman’s cha- 
racter may not bear inspection, 
and that his prospects are very 
overclouded. Such a morose- 
minded correspondent wishes you 
well ; but it is easy to see that he 
does not draw the happiest augu- 
ries for the future. 1 knew of one 
old lady who wrote to congratu- 
late a young couple, and told them 
that they were welcome to be 
buried in her own vault. And 
how are we to comfort those who 
are bereaved? Mere words of 
form are empty mockery ; but at 
the same time letters of sympathy 
can administer crumbs of comfort 
to the bereaved. Such letters are 
the most difficult to write in the 
whole world. They make an in- 
tense demand upon our feelings 
and powers of expressing our feel- 
ings. I have read some letters 
which appeared to me to be sim- 
ply heartless; not that their 


writers really were heartless, but 
because they were coarse in grain, 























and their words would naturally 
be clumsy and iueffective. One of 
the most charming letters of con- 
dolence was addressed by Mrs. 
Grote to Mrs. Stanley, the widow 
of the well-known bishop, and 
the mother of the better-known 
dean : ‘ Dear Mrs. Stanley,—May 
I steal into the house of mourn- 
ing silently and respectfully thus, 
and, pressing your widowed hand, 
w.i you, without speech, that my 
heart has been full of you and 
your precious family since the 
fatal news reached me? Believe 
me, no one having so little right 
to grieve for you and yours has 
more completely shared the pain- 
ful penalty of sympathy than my- 
self.’ Without looking through 
the charming biography, one feels 
instinctively what a fine-hearted 
woman she was. 

Then even in business the cha- 
racteristics of men peep out. In 
the shortest note a man’s nature 
shows itself. Some people are 
distinctly of the shark species. 
They stand on the letter of their 
rights. They are very fond of re- 
ferring you to their solicitor. They 
studiously exact the pound of flesh. 
They manage to insert a growl in 
their notes. They are very fond 
of styling themselves ‘ your obe- 
dient servant ; but neither adjec- 
tive nor substantive has the least 
meaning for them. Now you see 
a studious moderation and desire 
to be fair in the letters of other 
people. They are lenient and 
considerate. Sometimes they fling 
an uncommon amount of hearti- 
ness even into the merest details 
of ordinary life. I wrote to a very 
great man the other day on a 
very small matter, and he wrote 
back, calling himself, ‘ Yours ever 
most faithfully.’ It was rather a 
bit of gush ; but he proceeded on 
the Irishman’s theory, that one 
man was as good as another, or 
better, and having a large heart 
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he would no doubt meet any de- 
mands that might be made on 
his sincerity and kindness as far 
as possible. There are some peo- 
ple who, even in sending an invi- 
tation, will fling in some extra 
kindness which will quite lift 
them out of the run of ordinary 
invitations. For instance, if any 
one is staying with you, they will 
beg you to bring your friend. If 
you live at a great distance, they 
will offer to send a carriage. Very 
probably they will ask you to take 
a bed and extend your visit. In 
any business relations, which, in 
some people, might involve litiga- 
tion, they are the pleasantest peo- 
ple in the world to deal with. 
They do not ask, neither do they 
wish to receive, anything beyond 
a fair value. The old phrase, 
caveat emptor, has no application 
for them. If there is any defect 
or deficiency on their side, they 
candidly admit it or point it out. 
They swear to their neighbour and 
do not disappoint him. If there 
is any difficulty they are ready to 
meet you half-way, and to suggest 
an equitable and even a generous 
compromise. You always retain 
an agreeable impression of your 
dealings with such people ; and 
when you look over and docket 
your papers, you acknowledge 
that you have had dealings with 
a gentleman. 

There are few tasks which, in 
their way, are so sad and dis- 
heartening as looking over old 
letters. What may be the best 
plan of disposing of old letters 
is a point frequently mooted, a 
question requiring practical solu- 
tion. Some people burn them or 
send them to the waste-basket as 
soon as possible, while others 
keep them all, so far as possible, 
There is an old proverb that if 
you keep a paper for seven years 


you are sure to find a use for it. 


This especially applies to letters 
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of business. There are other let- 
ters which we can hardly make up 
our minds to part with. In the 
recesses of so many desks are still 
preserved little notes, which we 
retain as souvenirs of old days 
and old loves. As we look over 
the old piles of letters, often so 
fatiguing and painful a task, there 
is often a pang of regret as, with 
hesitancy, we condemn the packet 
to incremation. Here are letters 
of the one who jilted us, or of the 
friend who failed or deceived us. 
As we look at them we wonder 
whether constancy survives on 
earth, were there not noble exam- 
ples in our memory to contradict 
it. And how are the letters of 
our dead friends, perchance of 
those whom we truly loved and 
honoured? They are sacred. They 
are part of ourselves. They needs 
must abide with us. We read 
them with a greater sympathy and 
appreciate them better than when 
we received them. We under- 
stand the writer and the circum- 
stances better now than then. We 
perceive that this busy lawyer or 
over-burdened merchant must have 
sat down after heavy work, out of 
sheer affection, to write this long 
letter. We see now what we did 
not understand at the time, the 
affection and graciousness of the 
writer. The circumstances to which 
the letters referred, the loves and 
hates, the business and pleasures, 
the people and surroundings, have 
all been swept away by the inex- 
orable tide of Time, and we now 
read the letters for the purposes 
of analysis and reflection, for the 
summoning up of memories, for 
the estimate of character. We 
now perceive that the very nature 
of our correspondent has stamped 
itself indelibly on his letters, 
Even in the very lines of the 
_ handwriting we can trace the in- 
dications of character. Especially 
is this the case in the instance of 
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lost parents. Howinestimable and 
inestimably suggestive are their 
letters now! Formerly they were 
interesting for what the letters 
had to tell us on behalf of our- 
selves ; but now they are chiefly 
interesting for what they tell us 
about their writers. We are en- 
abled to read between the lines. 
We see the indications of their 
affection and solicitude; how they 
accommodated themselves to our 
own weakness and littleness ; we 
read through grateful tears the 
documentary evidence of their 
love and their sacrifices for us. 
We have the written proofs of 
their love and care. 

To an immense extent people 
write their memoirs in pocket- 
books, note-books, and diaries, It 
takes some little skill in keeping 
a fair diary, in not putting down 
too much or too little. I have 
known people who had to try 
and try again before they suc- 
ceeded in hitting their idea. Many 
published diaries enter into infi- 
nite detail respecting feelings and 
experiences; and no doubt the 
spiritual and intellectual stages 
of a man’s history form the true 
life-history. People do not write 
much in that style just now. 
The few who do, write often in a 
cipher or in a foreign language. 
But, as a rule, people only scratch 
the surface of their diaries. They 
make entry of commonplace events 
and of all their engagements and 
appointments. It appears a very 
thin kind of memoir after all. It 
is only by analysing and disin- 
tegrating the details, by looking 
at the moral quality of actions, 
by noting in the multiplicity of 
details where the true landmarks 
lie, that the scanty entries obtain 
their full significance, the com- 
monplace entries blossom into 
romance, and the ruled prosaic 
pages become story, poetry, or 
memoir. 
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Then there is one especial way 
in' which people finally complete 
and read off their self-written 
memoirs. I need hardly say that 
this is in the writing of their wills, 
Our friend of the curmudgeon 
species, true to his principles, or 
his want of principles, to the very 
last, probably declines to make 
any will atall. Perhaps he takes 
a gloomy satisfaction in contem- 
plating the confusion which may 
possibly be the result of his absti- 
nence from will-making. But if 
aman does not make a will, the 
law makes a will forhim. Many 
a person is so perfectly satisfied 
with the disposition which the 
law makes of his effects, that he 
desires no other, and is quite con- 
tent that his nearest representa- 
tive should take out letters of ad- 
ministration, and distribute his 
assets in the way which the law 
directs. A perusal of wills shows 
us a strange variety of characters. 
A will is often a wonderful reve- 
lation of human nature. Whole 
volumes have been written, and 
may be written yet, on the sub- 
ject of wills. In some we almost 
detect insanity on the part of the 
writers. The eccentricity, the 
oddity, the injustice, the pride, the 
revenge, the ostentation of poor 
human beingsare curiously and am- 
ply set forth in wills, as also the 
higher qualities of higher natures. 

There is no one, however 
limited his acquaintance with 
human nature and history, but 
knows something of the extraordi- 
nary chapters of human history 
contained in wills. The ‘ruling 
passion strong in death’ is con- 
stantly developed. I perceive 
that a recent writer has brought 
together a great many of the 
‘curiosities of the Search-room,’ 
from which some examples are 
culled ; but any one who has much 
experience is able to construct a 
floilegium of his own. He must 


have been a dry humorist, with 
a touch of malice about him, who 
left a friend two thousand pounds 
with the condition that half of 
the money should be placed in 
his own coffin. He met, how- 
ever, with an adviser who proved 
equal to the difficulty. This gentle- 
man advised him to write a cheque 
for 1000/., and put it in the old 
gentleman’s cofiin, drawn to order. 
Equally ready-witted was a certain 
Major Hook, whose wife was en- 
titled to an annuity ‘so long as she 
remained above ground.’ The 
gallant Major met the difficulty 
by putting the deceased in a glass 
case, and the glass case in a pri- 
vate room, and conscientiously 
drew the annuity for thirty years 
afterwards. When one reads the 
now numerous wills of people who 
desire to be interred unostenta- 
tiously and without the luxurious 
trappings of woe, we naturally 
give them credit for some inde- 
pendence of character and good 
sense. We have heard of sons 
being cut off with a shilling, but 
there are cases on record in which 
the wife has received the same 
too moderate provision. In one 
instance the reason is given that 
the wife had ‘ made game’ of the 
husband'sremonstrances. Another 
man leaves his wife five hundred 
pounds, which are not to be given 
her in her lifetime, but to be spent 
in a sumptuous funeral for her 
whenever she might die. Some 
very sad and curious confessions of 
the unhappinesses of married lives 
are to be found in wills. One 
repentant husband leaves his wife 
his landed estates, ‘assuring my- 
self that she will marry no man, 
for fear to meet with so evil a 
husband as I have been to her.’ 
Another clear-minded husband in 
his will begged his wife, as she 
had been troubled with one old 
fool, not to think of marrying 
another. We do not know whether 
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the widow exemplified Sir Richard 
Steele’s remark, ‘ There is no will 
of a husband so cheerfully obeyed 
as the last.’ Selfish and unjust 
wills, condemning the wife to lose 
all her property in case she mar- 
ried again, are to be counted by 
hundreds. On the other hand, 
we have personally known of rich 
women, with power to bequeath 
property, who have made very 
generous willsin favour of a second 
wife and second family. Very 
different from this is the conductof 
a certain Mayor of Bristol, within 
comparatively recent times, who 
left a large property to his wife 
with the proviso that if she re- 
married, his executors ‘ shall expel 
her from all participation therein 
for ever, making a triple proclama- 
tion of the same by sound of trum- 
pet at the high cross.’ A very 
nice kind of character in domestic 
life must his worship have proved 
himself. Another man isnot only 
vindictive towards his wife, but 
very naturally shows the same 
feeling towards his father-in-law 
and mother-in-law, ‘he being the 
worst of men, and his wife the 
worst of women, in all debauche- 
ries. Had I known their charac- 
ters I had never married their 
daughter and made myself un- 
happy.’ There is here a warning 
to young people to look a little 
into the question of ancestry. 
Every now and then we see 
wills in the Jilustrated London 
News which astonish us by the 
magnitude and benevolence of the 
pecuniary bequests. Such are the 
enormous bequests of Mr. Gardner 
to the blind, and of the late Mr. 
George Henry Moore, who left 
sporadic legacies in every conceiv- 
able direction. We naturally 
augur all good things from such 
amiably-minded testators. But 


perhaps a still higher degree of 
sympathy and credit ought to be 
attached to those generous-minded 
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beings who have made their bene- 
factions in their lifetime. Such 
were the late Mr, Atwood, whose 
anonymous benefactions of a thou- 
sand pounds each were acknow- 
ledged incessantly in the second 
column of the Times; the late 
Mr. Kemble of Bath, whose im- 
mense gifts were of the rarest 
delicacy and kindness; and Mr, 
Holloway, who has proved such a 
benefactor to the insane of the 
middle class and to the cause of 
the higher education of women. 
When we read of a rich man 
leaving an enormous fortune to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
we suspect an unusual combina- 
tion of the prosaic and imaginative 
in his composition. It was much 
more sensible of Mr. Neald to 
leave his money to the Queen. 
You very often find rich people 
leaving money tothe rich, and even 
poor people doing the same thing. 
Although some cases may admit of 
explanation, it appears to me that 
this is an indication of a very 
mean order of character, and is 
carrying snobbishness beyond the 
tomb. The will of Rabelais—if, 
indeed, this curious will is really 
his—quite gives the spirit of his 
works. ‘I have no available pro- 
perty ; I owe a great deal ; the 
rest I give to the poor.’ One 
thinks much of the kind-hearted- 
ness of people who leave money 
to dumb animals, always provided, 
however, that they have not cut 
out their relations in favour of cats 
and dogs. Not only to cats and 
dogs, but to horses, parrots and 
other birds, and even to fishes, 
have handsome bequests been left. 
Even Lord Chancellor Eldon left a 
small annuity to his dog, which is 
a relieving feature in his character. 

Some wills have lately been 
brought before the public of which 
it may be truly said that the testa- 
tors draw their own characters and 
write their own memoirs. Thus 























Lord Dysart for many years lived 
in a lodging-house in Norfolk- 
street, off the Strand, and left 
a personal estate of nearly two 
millions. But the great object of 
his saving seems to have been the 
paying off of the debts of his de- 
ceased son, Lord Huntingtower. 
The will of the third husband of 
the late Lady Waldegrave was a 
remarkable instance of generosity 
and disinterestedness. ‘The un- 
speakable interest with which I 
constantly regard Lady Walde- 
grave’s future fate induces me to 
advise her earnestly to unite herself 
again with some one who may 
deserve to enjoy the blessing of 
her society during the many years 
of her probable survival of my 
life.” Lady Waldegrave’s own 
will was an eminent example of 
justice, as by it she returned to the 
Waldegrave family, after Lord 
Carlingford’s demise, all the large 
estates which had come to her from 
that source. That must have 
been a lovely-minded wife who 
left this touching bequest to her 
husband : ‘ As I have long given 
you my heart, and as all my ten- 
derestaffections and fondest wishes 
have always been yours, so is 
everything else I possess, All 
that I can call mine being already 
yours, I have nothing to give but 
my heartiest thanks for the care 
and kindness you have at all 
times shown me, whether in sick- 
ness or health, for which God 
Almighty will, I hope, reward you 
in a better world. However, for 
form’s sake, I hereby give and 
bequeath you as follows: First, 
the 10,0007. left me by Sir R. 
H ; the 2007. a year left me 
by my father; the large gold cup 
and two lesser gold chocolate-cups 
and stands, which I wish you 
would sometimes look on in 
memory of my death, and of the 
fondest and faithfullest friend you 
ever had.’ 
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There is one step even beyond 
the will to which we might carry 
the unconscious memoir-writing of 
human lives. This consists in the 
inscriptions which persons have 
written for themselves, or which 
they have desired to have engraved, 
on their tombs. Dean Milman 
thought that there were no such 
funeral inscriptions as those writ- 
ten by the Greeks. There is one 
such inscription in the Anthology, 
which has been Englished thus : 
*Timocrates of Rhodes lies here, and 

freely doth confess 

That he ate and drank and slandered to 
a very great excess,’ 
Certainly Timocrates contrived to 
write a very comprehensive memoir 
within a narrow compass. I often 
think of the poor wretch who on 
his tombstone summed up his own 
history, wrote his own memoir, in 
the single word ‘ Miserrimus.’ 
When we go through a volume of 
inscriptions, or visit such terri- 
tories of pale Death as the ceme- 
teries of Woking and Kensal Green, 
it would be interesting to know 
how many of these convulsive 
efforts to preserve a memory and 
a name have been made by people 
themselves under the instinct of de- 
siring to write their own memoirs. 
In some sort of way, my friends, 
depend upon it this is what we are 
all doing. We are every day 
writing our memoirs and finding 
our readers. And when we are 
gone, the tones that seemed forgot- 
ten will start again into life, the 
old handwriting will stand out 
distinct and clear as the mystic 
handwriting on the wall. Let us 
try and edit our scattered memoirs, 
over which the Recording Angel 
keeps supervision, as carefully as 
we may, that they may touch 
some chords of memory and affec- 
tion among those who will meet 
with these reliquary fragments of 
our lives. 





AMONG THE HEATHER. 
A Highland Story. 
By A. C. HERTFORD. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
‘When you do dance, I wish you 
A wave of the sea, that you might ever 
do nothing but that.’ 
SHAKESPEARE, 
‘You are too officious in her behalf that 
scorns your services.’ 1b, 
Peter's toilet was completed only 
just in time, for as he regained the 
hall a peal at the bell announced 
the first arrival. One by one the 
party gathered, till the full num- 
ber had arrived, and soon the 
dancing began in earnest. It was 
a very pretty sight, that Highland 
gathering, with its fresh young 
faces, all prepared to enjoy the 
fun to the utmost; for after a 
month or two of rustication, how 
delightful an unexpected dance 
is! What with the piper and 
the fiddler and Fanny’s nimble 
fingers (for she was a matronly 
little body, and did not care to 
dance), they had music in abund- 
ance. There was a pretty fair 
sprinkling of kilts, worn by ‘those 
who had the right to wear them,’ 
as Norah would have said, namely, 
by true Highlanders, whom you 
could not mistake to be such, and 
who carried their kilts as a part 
of themselves. 
Miss Tennant was completely 
charmed at sight of them. 
‘O Miss Grant!’ she exclaimed 
eagerly, coming over to where 
Norah sat, ‘don’t those kilts look 
perfectly charming ? I am simply 
dying to dance with one, are not 
rou? 
‘I should say it depended en- 


tirely on what sort of person there 
was inside it,’ she answered, laugh- 
ing, much to the amusement of 
Mrs. Keith, who was seated near, 
and had overheard the conversa- 
tion. 

‘Ifyou are so anxious to dance 
with a kilt, Miss Tennant,’ she 
said, ‘I shall have the greatest 
pleasure in introducing one or two 
to you, for I know almost every- 
body here to-night.’ 

Miss Tennant was ‘delighted’ 
of course; and the good-natured 
lady departing, returned with the 
coveted object, and the younger 
lady was soon dancing away, look- 
ing as if in the seventh heaven of 
happiness. Norah had been help- 
ing Fanny in her many duties as 
hostess, chatting to shy girls, find- 
ing partners for plain ones, and 
entertaining two or three elderly 
ladies; she had made these her 
pretext for refusing Percival the 
first dance of the evening. She 
had no ambition to open the ball 
with this young gentleman, and 
finally bestowed the last round or 
two of the dance on Peter. He 
was a capital waltzer, Norah was 
equally good; and as Geoffrey 
stood aside watching the graceful 
little figure moving in perfect time 
to the well-marked music, dancing 
like the lady she so thoroughly 
was, he felt there was none in the 
room ‘who could with her com- 
pare.’ A feeling of pride and ela- 


tion rose in him as each of the 
many pretty girls present danced 




















gracefully past him; for all, in 
his eyes at least, sank in compari- 
son with Norah. He suddenly 
remembered he had no right to 
harboursuch thoughts, and checked 
himself with a sigh. Well, he 
must not become morose and surly, 
even though at times his heart did 
feel heavy ; so, discovering an 
elderly chaperon seated by herself 
in a corner, and not looking very 
merry, he good-naturedly joined 
her, and proceeded to make him- 
self agreeable, till Fanny, spying 
him out, came over to rally him 
on his laziness, and marching him 
round with her, introduced him 
to one fair lady after another, till 
he began to tremble for the corner 
in his programme he meant to ask 
Norah to fill. 

That young lady proved first 
favourite at the dance, and Mr. 
Ross became amused at the num- 
ber of introductions he had to 
make ‘to that pretty girl in white.’ 
And it was no wonder ; for such a 
sweet, frank, natural girl is some- 
what of a rarity in a ballroom. 
Norah never flirted, ‘she did not 
know how,’ she said, and there- 
fore wisely refrained from attempt- 
ing. Miss Tennant, on the con- 
trary, was rather proud of confess- 
ing that ‘she was afraid she was 
a bit of a flirt,’ and practised the 
art to the best of her ability, 
thereby captivating now and then 
a small boy or two. 

Later on in the evening, Norah 
made Percival happy by bestow- 
ing a waltz on him ; and, as she 
preferred his dancing to his con- 
versational powers, unmercifully 
kept him at the former, so that 
supper-time came, and still he had 
never been allowed his much- 
coveted opportunity of talking to 
her alone. To his intense disgust, 
he was paired off with an unin- 
teresting young lady, while he saw 
Geoffrey go up to Norah and the 
two depart to the supper-room 
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together; and what was still more 
trying, he could see from his seat, 
where he had to attend to the 
multifarious wants of his very 
hungry young lady, how well they 
were getting on together. They 
were amusing themselves about 
something, he could see, for several 
times Norah’s low laugh sounded 
in his ear in reply to some remark 
of Geoffrey’s. ‘ Very likely poking 
fun at some of their neighbours, 
at him probably ;’ and he carved 
the cold chicken savagely, and, 
in his absence of mind, brought 
his partner the entire half of one 
fowl, instead of a wing as he had 
intended. He need not have made 
himself so uneasy, for he was en- 
tirely wrong in his conjectures. 
Geoffrey was far too great a gen- 
tleman to make fun over any of 
the guests assembled there, and 
far too much a man of honour to 
endeavour in any way to lower 
Percival in Norah’s eyes ; if she 
could not see how much the man 
was worth for herself, he would 
not be the one to enlighten her. 
They had merely been chatting 
very pleasantly on ordinary sub- 
jects, and Norah’s laugh had been 
in answer to some absurd story 
Geoffrey was retailing for her 
benefit. Poor Percival of course 
could not know this, and seeing 
them rise and return to the ball- 
room together, his ire rose, his 
indignation increased, till the 
hungry young lady, finding him 
a very uninteresting companion, 
quickly finished her supper, and 
proposed adjourning to the hall. 
Geoffrey and Norah were dancing 
together now, and Percival] leaned 
listlessly against the wall, deter- 
mining to stand and watch them, 
that he might immediately after- 
wards claim Norah for the dance 
she had promised him. There 
was an old gentleman near, one 
of the guests, and thinking to 
amuse the young man, who seemed 
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dull, he forthwith began to descant 
on the dancers, asking who they 
were, and criticising pretty freely 
where he felt inclined. 

‘Now, there goesas well-assorted 
a couple as any | have seen,’ he 
remarked, as Geoffrey and Norah 
passed. ‘ What a graceful little 
girl she is, and he as manly and fine 
a fellow as any in theroom! Are 
they great friends now, do you 
know, sir? asked the tormenting 
old gentleman, who, like Fanny, 
was a bit of a match-maker. 

‘No, certainly not—mere ac- 
quaintances !’ and the answer was 
so hotly given, that the old gen- 
tleman looked up surprised. 

‘O, no offence, no offence, I 
hope ; but they look so perfectly 
well matched to-night, that I 
thought perhaps Fate had des- 
itined them to remain so.’ 

‘Nothing of the kind, I assure 
you, sir,’ said Percival, striving 
to speak calmly. ‘The young lady 
is a Miss Grant, and I agree with 
you that there is no one so pretty 
in the room; but I can’t say I ad- 
mire her partner much ; he isa Mr. 
Lindsay, and not quite the style 
I care for—rather too like a dane- 
ing bear to suit my taste.’ 

The old gentleman smiled as 
he contemplated the good-looking 
ladylike youth beside him, but 
thought it wiser to quit the sub- 
ject, as his companion did not 
seem much to relish it; and the 
dance being over, the conversation 
dropped. 

Percival at once made for the 
spot where Norah was seated. 

‘Miss Grant, you don’t forget 
that the next is our dance—num- 
ber twelve, you know ? 

‘ Mr. Leicester, you don’t mean 
to tell me you are actually going 
to attempt a reel? she answered, 
laughing. ‘You are very bold, 
but I am afraid you must look 
out for a more experienced part- 
ner, as I mean only to be an on- 
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looker.’ Then taking pity on his 
bewildered looks, she explained, 
‘Didn’t you hear that the dance 
has been altered, and that this is 
to be a Highland reel? See, here 
is the piper going to begin.’ 

‘You surely won’t care to be 
so near that deafening noise, Miss 
Grant. There is a charmingly 
comfortable seat in the conserva- 
tory. Will you sit out the dance 
there instead ? 

‘On the contrary, Mr. Leicester, 
I don’t mind the bagpipes in the 
least, and have a great desire to 
see a Highland reel properly 
danced. I shall stay and watch ; 
you may sit here too if you really 
don’t mean to dance.’ 

Percival had to accept the se- 
cond best thing he could get, 
though talking was out of the 
question on account of the sweet 
melodies of the bagpipes, which 
had already begun to sound, 

The piper, a handsome man, 
whose good figure the kilt showed 
off to advantage, had already be- 
gun to march slowly and with 
dignity round the hall, his cheeks 
inflated with the amount of air 
he was instilling into his pipes, 
and playing the opening notes of 
the reel to warn the company it 
was about to commence. Pre- 
sently, when they were all assem- 
bled and had taken their places, 
he took up his position in the cor- 
ner of the room, and tapping time 
with his foot, once more com- 
menced to play. He began gent- 
ly enough, and the company 
danced in unison to the music. 
Little by little he played faster, 
faster, quicker yet, till at last he 
had worked them into a perfect 
frenzy. They jumped, they 
stamped, they shouted; they 


twisted in and out of one another, 
out and in again, till, at the grand 
finale ofall, you could hardly dis- 
tinguish heads from heels, arms 
from legs, all seemed to mingle in 











the one wild frenzy of excite- 
ment. 

Norah was in perfect fits of 
laughter before the reel was ended. 
Of course Peter had been one of 
the most excited of the dancers ; 
and to watch his movements alone 
was enough to upset her gravity. 
He went to work in such business- 
like style, throwing heart and 
soul into his dancing, and looking 
perfectly in his element. Miss 
Tennant sat by in perfectly speech- 
less amazement; and what she 
wrote in her diary next morning 
concerning this evening’s enter- 
tainment, her pen alone knows. 

The reel ended, and a short 
pause having been allowed the 
energetic dancers in which to re- 
cover, the opening bars of a waltz 
were played. Now was Percival’s 
time ; he claimed his dance, and, 
after a round or two, proposed 
that they should rest in the con- 
servatory, ‘it was so hot here.’ 

‘Do you think so? said Norah. 
‘I should be sorry to miss this 
delicious waltz, and I assure you 
the room does not seem too hot 
to me.’ 

Exasperating girl! Percival 
was forced to dance another round 
or two. If he did not take this 
chance the waltz would soon be 
over, and then no opportunity for 
quiet talking would probably arise. 
In a minute or two he said again, 

‘Miss Grant, if we wait till 
this is over there will be a rush of 
people, and not a seat to be had 
anywhere. Do let us go now! 

‘Well, if you really are so des- 
perately tired I suppose we must ; 
but it seems to me a great pity 
that gentlemen are so easily 
knocked up nowadays; and, much 
to Percival’s satisfaction, Norah 
turned her steps towards the con- 
servatory. 

‘1 know there are two comfort- 
able chairs in this corner,’ he said 
eagerly ; ‘yes, here they are! 
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Now you must confess it is plea- 
santer here than in that hot hall.’ 

‘On the contrary,’ said the per- 
verse Norah. ‘ J enjoy dancing, 
you see, and we don’t get that 
pleasure every day. These flowers 
won't take wings, they will be all 
here to-morrow.’ 

Percival had been absently pull- 
ing a poor geranium head to 
pieces, wondering how best he 
could introduce what he wanted 
so much to say. Now he began 
somewhat nervously, but warm- 
ing as he continued : 

‘Miss Grant, you must have 
seen all this evening how I have 
been trying to find an opportunity 
like this, in which to speak to you 
uninterruptedly. No! you must 
let me go on!’ he said eagerly, as 
she half rose from her seat; ‘ you 
must; for time after time, when 
I have been about to do so before, 
you have prevented me, and now 
I will speak! Miss Grant, you 
must know what it is I have to 
say! You must know that I love 
you beyond—’ 

‘Mr. Leicester,’ said Norah 
hurriedly, ‘ pray stop. This can 
but be painful both toyou and me ; 
believe me, it can do no good.’ 

‘Only hear me to the end, I 
beg; only let me tell you what 
my feelings have heen ever since I 
met you. O Miss Grant, Norah—’ 

‘No,’ she said quickly; ‘you 
have no right to call me that, 
Mr. Leicester. Miss Grant I am 
to you, and always must be.’ 

Percival hardly heeded the in- 
terruption, but continued impetu- 
ously : 

‘Ever since I first saw you I 
have felt that none could be to 
me what youare. O Miss Grant, 
I lay everything at your feet! 
Only tell me there is some little 
hope! Don’t say “no” at once ; 
think about it. I will wait as 
long as you please, only don’t say 
there is no hope.’ 
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Poor fellow ! he looked so sad 
as he said this, that Norah pitied 
him from her heart. Ah, but in 
her pity there was nothing akin 
to love! 

‘ Mr. Leicester,’ she said, trying 
to speak as calmly and kindly, 
but withal as firmly, as she could, 
‘I beg you will listen to me 
quietly for one minute. I thank 
you for the honour you have done 
me—no, stop,’ as he was again 
about to exclaim. . ‘I thank you 
for the honour, but I never could 
consent to be what you wish; 
never! It is by far the kindest 
plan to tell you so at once; it 
would be but cruel to let you 
hope what I know could never be 
fulfilled. Indeed, Mr. Leicester,’ 
she added, half smiling, ‘ you 
will find many girls far more 
suited to you, in every way, than 
I could ever be.’ 

‘I should think I might be the 
best judge of that !’ growled poor 
Leicester savagely. He was silent 
for amoment, gazing moodily at his 
boots. ‘Then once more turning 
eagerly to her, he said, ‘ Don’t 
you think that if you were to 
wait and try you might get to 
care for me just a little in time? 

Some lines came into Norah’s 
head as he said this, some lines 
she had been reading lately : 
‘Unless you can swear for life, for death, 

O, fear to call it loving 

So the words ran, and she made 
answer, her eyes flashing, and 
with just the least sound of con- 
tempt in her voice : 

‘I have told you once, and I 
tell you again, Mr. Leicester, I 
can never care enough for you to 
be what you wish ; and even could 
you be content to receive those 
lukewarm feelings of which you 
speak, to be satisfied with any 
one caring for you “ just a little,” 
remember that J should consider 
it a wicked lie to swear to love, 
honour, and obey any man when 
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in my heart of hearts I felt I 
could never honestly do so.’ 

A sudden thought struck Perci- 
val, 

‘Miss Grant, answer me one 
question, only one. Tell me if 
you love any one else. I believe 
you do,’ he added, looking up 
with such an angry expression of 
countenance as almost to frighten 
Norah. 

Her colour rose, and she drew 
herself up with dignity, saying : 

‘ You have no right to speak to 
me in this way; no right at all. 
I have answered you simply and 
honestly, and as kindly as I 
could. It is cowardly to torment 
me in this way when I have told 
you there is no good in it! Her 
voice trembled a little as she 
ended, for she was nervous, poor 
child, and excited. It soon grew 
steady again, and she continued : 
‘Be a man, Mr. Leicester ; don’t 
waste time in regretting what can 
never be. I am truly sorry for 
this, truly sorry. I had hoped 
to spare you this pain; but you 
never would take my hints, and 
so I cannot help it. I pray you 
think no more about it; we can 
always be friends, you know.’ 

She held out her hand kindly 
as she spoke, for she felt sorry for 
the poor fellow. Percival silently 
took it in his and held it there 
for a moment; as he did so, foot- 
steps sounded near, and Norah 
hastily withdrew it. The next 
moment voices were heard ap- 
proaching, and a couple popped 
their heads in at the conservatory- 
door, and as quickly withdrew 
them, the young lady remarking 
as they walked off, ‘I think those 
two look as if intruders were not 
desired! We had better leave 
them the conservatory to them- 
selves.’ She thought her com- 
panion must be a very absent- 
minded man, for he made no an- 
swer to her observation; and 














rather cross, too, for as she glanced 
up at him his face looked as black 
as a thundercloud. Norah’s heart 
beat quicker and her colour rose 
as the couple disappeared, for one 
of those two was Geoffrey ! 


The guests had departed, the 
lights were extinguished, and the 
poor hall, that had done its part 
so well, now looked forlorn and 
deserted. Bits of flowers strewed 
the floor, and the garlands were 
all faded by the heat. The girls 
had bidden the gentlemen good- 
night down-stairs, and Fanny, 
having seen each to her room, 
making them promise not to in- 
dulge in any hair-brushing talks, 
and telling them to sleep well and 
recover from their exertions, had 
retired to herown chamber, thank- 
ful, kind little lady, that the dance 
had gone off so well. 

When she was left alone, Norah 
seated herself, ball-dress and all, 
in front of the fire, and, now that 
doing so could tell no tales to 
anybody, leant back in her chair, 
and closed her eyes rather wearily. 
It had come, then, this that she 
had feared ; and after all, perhaps, 
it was better to have happened. 
Percival could never otherwise 
have been made to understand the 
truth; and she knew he must 
leave to-morrow, so that there 
could be few or no awkward meet- 
ings between them. O, but what 
would she have given that Geof- 
frey should not have come to the 
conservatory just when he did! 
Perhaps he had seen Percival 
with her hand in his. She was 
almost sure, from his hurried re- 
treat, that he had, and he had 
probably attached an entirely 
wrong meaning to the action. O 
this weary muddle! Would things 
ever look bright and happy again ? 
Norah leant her head in her hand, 
poor little woman, as she asked 
this question of the glowing red 
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coals, letting the time slip by, for- 
getting that it wanted only some 
twenty minutes to three a.m. 
There came just then a low tap 
at the door, and in answer to 
Norah’s ‘Come in’ it opened very 
gently, and Jim crept softly in on 
tiptoe. 

‘O, what a tangled web we 
weave, when first we practise to 
deceive !’ she said, laughing softly, 
as she closed the door behind her. 
‘Treallycould notkeep my promise 
to Mrs. Ross! The idea of a cosy 
little chat with you was too 
tempting; and I have had to 
creep on tiptoe along the passage, 
expecting every moment to hear 
her door open, when my deceit 
would have been discovered. But 
Peter and I leave to-morrow, and 
who knows when another chance 
like this may arise? 

To tell the truth, Norah felt 
far more inclined for a talk with 
herself than with any one else ; 
she welcomed Jim, nevertheless, 
and pulled up the second arm- 
chair to the fire for her. 

‘No, thanks,’ responded Jim. 
‘I always feel most at home on 
the hearth-rug, when brushing 
my hair ; and not being attired in 
my ball-dress, like somebody I 
know, but only in an old flannel 
dressing-gown, I have no fear of 
spoiling it ; and suiting her actions 
to her words, Jim seated herself 
comfortably before the fire, and 
letting down her splendid black 
tresses, lazily began the business 
of brushing. 

‘You lazy little thing,’ she 
said, ‘I fully expected to find 
you, if not in bed, at least very 
nearly so ; and here you are, just 
as I parted from you, more than 
half an hour ago, ornaments and 
all. I much fear you hanker 
after finery, or whence this reluc- 
tance to part with it? 

‘Laziness, I am afraid,’ said 
Norah, rising rather wearily, and 
rt 
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beginning to undress. 
ed up. 

‘Are you not well, dear? your 
voice sounds so tired. I am sorry 
I came, for I am sure the sooner 
you are in bed the better.’ 

‘I did not look much like 
going to bed when you first came 
in, did I? I was indulging in a 
fit of the blues, and your entrance 
put a stop tothem. Jim, do you 
believe in presentiments? 

‘I should think not!’ said 
practical Jim : ‘never had such a 
feeling in my life ; what is it like? 

‘If you never experienced it,’ 
answered Norah, smiling, ‘I doubt 
if any description could make the 
feeling clear to you. But I meant 
a kind of foreboding, a conviction 
that something—you don’t know 
what, but something sad—is 
going to happen to you.’ 

Jim looked up rather anxious- 
ly. ‘No, 1 don’t think I can ever 
remember feeling like that. I 
try not to imagine evils till they 
come. They are quite bad enough 
then. I suspect you are a little 
out of sorts, perhaps over-danced 
yourself; I should advise a little 
sal volatile, and bed as soon as 
possible. Therefore, I shall take 
myself off.’ 

‘No, don’t,’ said Norah, de- 
taining her; ‘I am not the least 
sleepy, and a talk will do me far 
more good than sal volatile. How 
have you enjoyed the ball, Jim? 

‘ Immensely ! it was delightful, 
as that funny Miss Tennant would 
say. Norah, isn’t that Mr. Lind- 
say an awfully nice man? asked 
Miss Jim, carefully keeping her 
eyes fixed on the fire. ‘I enjoy- 
ed my dance with him more 
than any this evening.’ 

*Did you, dear? said Norah, 
not answering the first part of 
the question, and thankful that 
her visitor kindly refrained from 
conducting the conversation face 
to, face. 


Jim look- 
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‘Yes, I did,’ continued Jim, 
‘and I heard several people re- 
marking on his handsome looks. 
Who do you think was the belle 
of the evening, Norah? she 
turned round now, and fixed her 
laughing eyes on her friend’s face. 

* You, perhaps,’ answered Norah 
innocently ; ‘ but I did not notice 
that any one was so in particular. 
I thought we all seemed “very 
passable bodies,” as Duncan 
would say.’ 

Jim laughed. ‘If you were 
not evidently so very tired, I 
should much like to shake you, 
my dear. Kindly take the trouble 
to walk across this room, look in 
that glass over there, and you 
will see the young lady of whom 
Ispeak. But I am not going to 
wait another second; I must go 
now, and creep back to my room, 
as quietly as came. Good-night, 
you little tired thing? and Jim 
rose from her humble position, 
bent over Norah’s chair as she 
kissed her, and stepped softly to 
the door, which she noiselessly 
closed behind her. The next 
moment, however, it was gently 
reopened, and her laughing face 
once more appeared : ‘ Norah !’ 

‘ Yes, Jim ; I don’t believe you 
will be in bed to-night.’ 

‘I am not going to disturb you 
again, never fear; only when 
you are married promise you will 
ask me to visit you;’ and before 
Norah could answer, Jim had 
once more disappeared. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


‘ Abruptness is an eloquence in parting, 
when spinning out the time is but the 
weaving of new sorrow.’ 

Sir Joun Suck ine. 
Norad slept late that morning ; 
in fact, if the truth must be told, 
the breakfast-bell, ringing a full 
hour later than usual, woke her 
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from her slumbers. She sprang 
hastily up, and hurriedly began 
her toilet. Gradually she got her 
ideas collected; gradually the 
sense of something unpleasant 
having lately happened stole 
across her memory; and then all 
the facts presented themselves 
before her—those tiresome un- 
alterable facts. Well, even now 
she must feel thankful for one 
blessing, viz. that Percival’s de- 
parture was fixed for that after- 
noon ; there could be no chance 
of his stay being prolonged now, 
even were he asked. Poor Per- 
cival! Norah felt unfeignedly 
sorry for him, and I am thankful 
to say that with that pity there 
mingled not one trace of triumph. 
Nevertheless, she was entirely of 
Mr. Ross’s opinion, expressed to 
his wife on the night of the Keiths’ 
picnic, that not for long would 
the young gentleman remain 
heart-broken by his disappoint- 
ment; she felt sure that Time, 
the great healer of all troubles, 
would marvellously soon work 
changes in Percival’s feelings ; 
and she was thankful that it 
should be so. There was another 
trouble that weighed upon her, 
but on that she determined to 
dwell as little as possible ; think- 
ing about it could dono good. A 
little more than a week now, and 
then home, and mother. 

She hurriedly completed her 
toilet, and made her way to the 
dining-room, where the rest of 
the party, more punctual than 
herself, were already at breakfast 
—all except Percival ; and Norah, 
for once, blessed his lazy habits. 

‘The late Miss Grant! ob- 
served Peter, looking extremely 
shocked ; ‘I had hoped better 
things of you, madam;’ and as 
Norah, after her round of good- 
mornings, took her seat near him, 
he continued, ‘Allow me to 
hand you some muffins—cold as 


ice, you perceive—such is the re- 
sult of unpunctuality; may I 
help you to some ham and eggs? 
frozen, from the same cause; a 
little coffee? tepid. Now observe 
the just punishment of your mis- 
deeds !’ 

‘To listen to you, Peter,’ said 
Mr. Ross, ‘one would imagine 
you had been up and about cer- 
tainly by cock-crowing ; and allow 
me to tell you that I knocked at 
your door about half-past nine 
this morning, and melodious 
snores were my only answer. I 
suppose Leicester is at present 
indulging in the same luxury; but 
I fear unpunctuality is one of his 
usual characteristics. Fanny, my 
dear, had not you better send 
for some more coffee? I pity 
that boy’s wife, when he gets 
one,’ added the thoughtless Mr. 
Ross. 

In spite of herself, and much 
to her annoyance, Norah felt her 
colour rise at these words. Geof- 
frey, seated opposite, noticed her 
confusion, and thought he knew 
the cause. 

They lingered some time over 
breakfast, chatting on the events 
of last night; then, as Percival 
still remained absent, betook 
themselves to the drawing-room, 
which had now been reduced to 
something like order. 

‘ How stupid one does feel after 
a dance, to be sure!’ said Fanny, 
leaning lazily back in her chair, a 
most unusual position for the 
busy little woman at this time in 
the morning. ‘ One’s ideas are all 
like the furniture, upside down ! 
Norah, you look tired to death ; 
I don’t fancy you had much sleep 
last night.’ 

Jim was making frantic signs 
to Norah from behind Fanny’s 
back, beseeching her in dumb 
show to keep quiet about last 
night’s proceedings, and Norah 
obeying, only answered, 
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‘O yes, plenty, thanks; and 
what I lost last night I certainly 
made up this morning. I don't 
think I ever slept so disgracefully 
late in my life.’ 

‘Ahem !’ from the corner of the 
room, where Peter, the only gentle- 
man present, was supposed to be 
engrossed with a book. 

‘What’s the matter, Peter? 
inquired his sister. ‘ Are you suf- 
fering from a cold ? 

‘No; I only wished to recall 
to Miss Grant’s recollection the 
fact that we must take her last 
statement on trust ; however, I 
do sincerely hope that she does 
not spoil the peace and happiness 
of her home by the unpunctuality 
she has exhibited this morning.’ 

Peter was, as usual, suppressed, 
and had once more to retire into 
his book. 

Fanny proposed soon that all 
who felt inclined should have a 
walk, in order to sweep the cob- 
webs of the dance from their 
brains, 

‘ We might take the road round 
by the lake,’ she said; ‘ it is not 
a long walk, and we should be 
home very soon after the post 
arrives, so you would not be long 
detained from your beloved letters, 
Norah.’ 

‘There is very little chance of 
my getting any to-day; I heard 
from mother yesterday, and Madge 
has been lazy lately. I have not 
heard from her for more than a 
week, just before they left the 
seaside, The poor child has 
been suffering from severe head- 
aches ever since their return ; I 
hope there is not any serious cause 
for them.’ 

‘O, I daresay not,’ answered 
Fanny cheerily ; ‘the return to 
London after a month or two at 
the seaside is enough to make any 
one feel a litile poorly just at 
first.’ 

‘Have you only one sister, 
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Norah? inquired Jim, as the 
girls went up-stairs together to 
prepare for their walk. 

‘Yes, only one; dear little 
Margaret,’ and Norah’s face lighted 
up as she spoke, ‘all the more 
precious, I think, because she is 
an only sister ; we are tremendous 
friends, despite the disparity in 
our ages. If you will come in 
here I will show you her photo- 
graph,’ she added, as they reached 
her room. 

Jim gladly entered, and Norah, 
opening an. album, held it up for 
inspection. 

‘Here is Madge; isn’t she a 
little beauty ? 

Jim smiled as she examined 
the photograph. 

‘I like to hear you so openly 
admire your own sister; it is so 
horrid to see girls looking sheep- 
ish and silly when you admire 
any of their relations; just as if 
you were addressing some stupid 
piece of flattery to themselves 

‘Do they? said Norah, laugh- 
ing; ‘it would never come into 
my head to seem astonished when 
people praise Madge’s looks. 
Why, at home almost every day 
people tell me how pretty she 
grows, and I always agree with 
them. I should never think of 
doing anything else.’ 

‘Well, from her photograph 
she must be very like you, con- 
sequently she is pretty!’ said 
Jim, as she made off in haste. 

Norah gave a loving glance at 
the photograph ere she proceeded 
to dress. There was, indeed, a 
strong resemblance between the 
sisters, only Norah was dark, and 
Madge fair, with curly hair like 
her sister’s, but of a golden-brown 
colour; and while Norah looked 
healthy and strong, in Madge’s 
eyes there was a pathetic ex- 
pression, which told of not over- 
strong health. Fearing to be late, 
Norah hastened her movements, 














and reached the hall just as the 
party, minus Percival and Mr. 
Ross, was preparing to start. 

‘Mr. Leicester has only just 
begun his breakfast, and Ned is 
staying to keep him company,’ 
remarked Fanny as they set off. 
‘We will not wait for them; they 
can join us if they choose.’ 

Norah secretly hoped 
would not. 

* How is Miss Duff's headache?’ 
she asked. 

*I have just been to inquire, 
and I am sorry to say it is very 
bad just now; all her objections 
to dances have come back with 
renewed force in consequence.’ 

‘Has Bijou got a headache too?’ 
asked Peter, ‘or is it merely sym- 
pathy that makes him keep his 
bed? I fancy, though, he must 
be in pain, for as I passed his 
door just now I heard low growls. 
Perhaps that leaf he demolished 
last night has not quite agreed 
with him ; and Peter’s face lit 
up at the idea. 

‘To judge by his temper, I 
should think his indisposition 
must be very severe,’ answered 
Fanny, laughing ; ‘ for Ted entered 
his aunt’s room just now, with 
the laudable intention of asking 
after her headache, and I met 
him in the passage flying as if 
for his life, Bijou having dis- 
played an unpleasant desire to 
become better acquainted with 
the backs of my small son’s legs !’ 

On returning to the house, they 
were met at the door by Mr. 
Ross, who was evidently waiting 
for them, and it struck Norah 
that he looked bothered and 
anxious. 

*The letters have come,’ he 
said rather hurriedly. 

A quick fear shot through her 
heart. 

‘Is there anything for the? 
and his answer of ‘ No, nothing,’ 
relieved her of a weight of anxiety. 


they 
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She could not explain the reason, 
but the presentiments of last 
night had increased rather than 
diminished, and Mr. Ross’s anxi- 
ous manner had filled her with a 
vague alarm. 

‘There are letters for all the 
rest of you,’ he continued; ‘I 
laid them on the dining-room 
table ; then, as they dispersed to 
get them, he said rather abruptly, 
‘Fanny, come here a minute; I 
want to speak to you.’ 

Norah caught his last words as 
she walked away. 

‘Poor Mr. Ross, he seems anxi- 
ous about something,’ she said to 
Jim, as the two girls, the only 
non-recipients of news, went up- 
stairs together. ‘Did you notice 
how strange his manner was just 
now ? 

‘Yes ; I thought it seemed con- 
strained and worried. I earnestly 
hope he has had no bad news. 
There was a sister of his in Eng- 
land ill a short time ago; I only 
hope she is not worse. Perhaps, 
though, we may have imagined 
he looked anxious; I trust so, I 
am sure. Be quick, and take 
your hat off, Norah; I want to 
have a good long chat with you 
before we leave this afternoon ; 
come to my room when you are 
ready, if you feel so inclined,’ and 
Jim departed. 

Norah’s room looked on the 
terrace in front, and fancying she 
heard footsteps under her window, 
she looked out. Yes, there they 
were, Mr. and Mrs. Ross, walking 
up and down engaged in earnest 
conversation. At intervals Norah 
caught glimpses of Fanny’s face ; 
it struck her as looking troubled. 
There must be something wrong, 
then. In a minute or two she 
saw that both Mr. and Mrs, Ross 
had reéntered the house. Soon 
a footstep sounded along the 
passage, and at last stopped at 
Norah’s door. ‘Come in,’ she 
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cried, in answer to the knock, 
thinking that bad news must have 
come for either Fanny or her 
husband, and that her friend had 
come to tell her of it. 

Fanny gently opened and closed 
the door, and, without uttering a 
word, advanced to where Norah 
stood. There was an expression 
on her face, neither pity nor 
encouragement, but a mixture of 
both, which made Norah instinc- 
tively feel that she had bad news 
to tell, and that that news con- 
cerned herself. 

*O Fanny, what is it? tell 
me quickly!’ she cried entreat- 
ingly. ‘I can see there is some- 
thing wrong by your face; indeed, 
I can bear anything, only tell me 
at once! O Fanny, is it mother? 
Is she—’ and Norah's face blanch- 
ed as she paused, unable to put 
her fears into words. 

*No, darling, Mrs. Grant is 
quite well ; it was she who sent 
the message. Norah, you must 
keep quiet ; there,’ as she gently 
drew her down on to the sofa, ‘ it 
is Madge, dear, who is ill, only dl, 
Norah,’ she repeated, for the girl’s 
rigid white face frightened her; 
‘and your mother has telegraphed 
to Ned that you must go home at 
once, for they want you. Don’t 
you hear me, dear? 

Norah had risen hurriedly, and 
was pacing restlessly up and 
down the room. No tear hadshe 
shed, and Fanny trembled as she 
noticed the fixed look on her 
face. If she would only cry, or 
say something! Ah, but soon 
that restless walk ceased. Still 
open on the table was the album, 
which one short hour before 
Norah had been showing to Jim. 
Yes, there it lay, and as her eye 
rested on the beloved little face 
which she had seen last so full of 
health and spirits, waving good- 
bye to her from the door as they 
parted, the terrible thoughts 
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which imagination conjured up 
came before her, and dropping 
down on her knees beside the 
table, and hiding her face in her 
hands, the tears Fanny had hoped 
forcameatlast. She gently soothed 
and caressed her, but did not 
attempt to stop the tears, which 
she felt sure would bring relief; 
and she was right, for soon the 
long sobs ceased and Norah wept 
quietly for a few minutes. Pre- 
sently, raising her head, she 
asked, 

*O Fanny, why did not mother 
write to me? what does she say? 

* Dearest, it was not a letter, 
only a telegram ; see, here it is: 
“Send Norah at once, Margaret 
is iL” Norah, we must hope for 
the best,’ as she saw a look of 
despair come over the girl’s face 
again; ‘you see it does not say 
dangerously ill or even very ill 
You know a telegram saves so 
much time, it takes so long for a 
letter to reach us up here; 
naturally, you must be much 
wanted at home, however slight 
the illness ; and I daresay when 
you get there you may find Madge 
ever so much better.’ 

*O Fanny, if you only knew 
her, she is such a little angel ofa 
child, and it is always those who 
die first!’ And though Norah 
spoke quietly, there was a sorrow- 
ful ring in her voice which made 
her listener’s heart ache. 

But she answered somewhat 
sharply, for she wanted to rouse 
Norah, ‘ Don’t speak in that way, 
dear ; there are plenty of almost 
angel children who grow up into 
good men and women. Please 
God you will not be called upon 
to part with Madge. And, dear, if 
you give way like this, what sort 
of a nurse will you make? her 
recovery may depend much on 
that, you know. We have no 
time to lose, for Ned says your 
train goes at three, and you must 


























start from here soon after lunch. 
I will have your trunks brought, 
and Morton shall pack them. 
There, that’s right,’ as Norah rose 
wearily and began collecting 
together the various articles scat- 
tered about the room. ‘Try only 
to look on the bright side and 
keep your heart up, dear.’ 

Poor Norah ! she did honestly 
try to follow her friend’s advice, 
though some quiet tears were 
shed before the lunch-bell rang. 
When there was nothing further 
to be done, she looked sadly 
round the dismantled room. 

* Everything looks very forlorn, 
does it not, Fanny? I little 
thought I should have to say 
good-bye so soon! This is a sad 
ending to my visit.’ 

* Happy days are still in store 
for you, darling. See if I do not 
turn out a true prophetess. Now 
will you have a nice little lunch 
sent up here, or will you come 
down with me? 

‘I will come down,’ for she 
felt that if she remained alone in 
the dreary-looking room all the 
sad thoughts would come crowd- 
ing roundagain. There is always 
a rather sad look about a room 
from which you are shortly about 
to take leave, even though it be 
for a little time. Everything 
pretty is packed away, and nothing 
meets your eye but the bare 
furniture, loose ends of paper, 
and untidy-looking odds and 
ends scattered about the floor. 
Still you have a love for your old 
room, and things connected with 
it, that always makes parting from 
it a little sorrowful. 

As Fanny and Norah went 
down-stairs the first person they 
met was Geoffrey. He looked 

ityingly on Norah’s pale face and 
eavy eyes, and almost upset the 
newly-acquired calm by saying, 
with a world of sympathy in his 
voice, 
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‘Iam so sorry, Miss Grant, so 
sorry. Ned has just told me you 
have heard bad news ; I sincerely 
trust you will find your little sis- 
ter better.’ 

Norah dared not trust her voice 
to answer, but she held out her 
hand gratefully. Geoffrey took 
it, and relinquished it after a mo- 
ment, as though parting with 
some very precious thing. Poor 
child! the many kind words of 
sympathy she received from them 
all made it a very hard matter to 
keep back the ready tears. Per- 
cival’s ratherawkwardly-expressed 
condolence touched her most of 
all. He remained very quiet 
through lunch, when the others 
were trying to speak cheerily of 
the coming journey, and what 
time she would arrive in London. 
But after they had quitted the 
dining-room he found an opportu- 
nity of saying to her alone, colour- 
ing violently as he spoke, ‘ Miss 
Grant, I can’t tell you how sorry 
I feel for you, and I want to ask 
you to forgive my having bothered 
you as I did last night. I wasa 
cowardly dog to tease you after 
you had once said “ No ;” and I 
wonder how I ever dared imagine 
the answer could have been any- 
thing else.’ 

Poor Percival! he had never 
seemed so manly and free from 
conceit as at that moment. Norah 
thanked him warmly for his sym- 
pathy, and said kindly, 

‘I hope that you and I shall 
always remain good friends, Mr. 
Leicester ; pray don’t think any 
more about last night ; you and [ 
are the only two persons who need 
ever know anything about it.’ 

At last the hour of parting 
came; the trunks had been carried 
down, and the family was all col- 
lected in the hall to see her off. 
Old Duncan had heard she was 
going, and had come up to the 
house expressly to wish her good- 
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bye. It was rather a queer fare- 
well, his, and it made Norah blush 
and smile in spite of her trouble ; 
taking her hand in both his rough 
ones, he said solemnly, 

‘ May the Lord bless ye, mem, 
an’ grant ye may find the wee 
leddie better ; and may He soon 
send a braw husband in yer ain 
path, mem, for it’s yersel’ as is 
warthy o’ the blessin’.’ 

His wishes came in all simpli- 
city from his honest old heart, 
for he had a warm affection for 
‘ Miss Nory.’ 

Farewells are hard things! 
Norah made a hurried visit to 
the nursery to take leave of her 
two pets there, and found it diffi- 
cult to steady her voice, in answer 
to Teddy’s innocent questions, 
‘Was her sister very bad? and 
was she going right away to hea- 
ven? 

And now the last farewells 
must be quickly hurried through, 
for she had a long drive before 
her, and would miss the train if 
she lingered. Fanny was waiting, 
ready to accompany her to the 
station ; and with a hasty good-bye 
to all and a few kind words from 
each of her friends, Norah found 
herself in the carriage, driving 
quickly away from Robin Lodge. 
The group collected round the 
door lingered till the carriage was 
quite lost to sight, and then rather 
sadly dispersed. 


Among the Heather. 


‘Poor little thing!’ said Mr. 
Ross, as he reéntered the house, 
‘she has been brave and good ; 
but if things go wrong with the 
sister, I don’t know what either 
she or her mother will do. There 
have been many deaths in that 
family, and these remaining three 
are wrapt up in each other. We 
shall miss Miss Grant sadly, I am 
sure ; she is a sweet little thing.’ 

‘She is an angel!’ exclaimed 
Percival, so vehemently that they 
all looked up astonished; and 
Geoffrey remembered the peep he 
had had into the conservatory last 
night. As he watched Norah’s 
good-bye to Perciva) he had felt 
his last hope vanish, for she had 
purposely been very kind and 
gentle in her manner, and Geoffrey 
had formed his own opinion on 
the matter. 

Jim and Peter had retired to 
prepare for their departure; Miss 
Duff still remained in her room, 
nursing Bijou and the sick head- 
ache. Miss Tennant, poor kind- 
hearted little thing, was weeping 
her eyes out from sheer sympathy 
with Norah and her troubles ; and 
Geoffrey strolled listlessly about, 
thinking how unusually dark the 
rooms looked, and sadly missing 
one voice which had been as 
music to him during the last fort- 
night of his existence, for ‘how 
sweetly sounds the voice of a 
good woman !’ 


(To be continued, ) 




















